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‘^lie Philosophy of Life^ 

it ever occur to you that a man's life is full 
jLJ of temptations? He comes into the world 
without his consent and goes out against his 
will, and the trip between is exceedingly rocky. 
The rule of contraries is one of the features of this 
trip. 

When he is little, the big girls kiss him ; when he 
is big the little gfirls kiss him. If he is poor he is a 
bad manager; if he is rich he is dishonest. If he 
needs credit, he can’t get it; if he is prosperous, 
every one wants to do him a favor. If he is in poli- 
tics, it is for graft; if he is out of politics, he is no 
good to his country. If he doesn’t give to charity, 
he is a stingy cuss; if he does, it’s for show. If he 
is actively religious, he is a hypocrite ; if he takes no 
interest in religion, he is a hardened sinner. If he 
gives affection, he is a soft specimen; if he cares for 
no one, he is cold-blooded. If he dies young, there 
was a great future before him ; if he lives to an old 
age, he missed his calling. 

If you have saved money, you’re a grouch; if 
you spend it ; you’re a loafer. If you get it, you’re a 
grafter; if you don’t get it, you’re a bum. 

So ^hafs ^he Use? 
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1 AN INVITATION TO JOIN 

I THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS will hold its ELEVENTH annual Roll 

I Call from Armistice Day through Thanksanint; — \ovember 11-24 — when all are cordially 

I invited to become members of this great org anizatiou. Al ember ship dues paid at that time 

I maintain the work of the Red Cross — local, national and international — throughout the coming 

I year. 
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Convention Shots 

'J. crueller 


convention has its historian. Also its 
apolojrist. Seldom its true history. The 
person who essays to be historian falls down 
I because he is unable to be at all places at one 
time, and having but one pair of eyes, he is 
essentially short on his history. And offers apologies 
The present historian offers no apologies. He acknowl- 
edges his shortcomings. As for Denver, she needs make 
none at all. It was a convention in the fullest sense of 
the word. There have been conventions in the past, 
and they were worthy of note and there will be more in 
the future — for instance, Boston, 1931 — but if any of 
them can set the mark set by Denver, it will be an 
achier ement rvorth bragging about. If any can surpass 
Denver, it will be the approach of the millenium. 

But this is not going to be an essay on what Denver 
did. Nay, we are going to narrate a number of things 
that liappened — things that made the trip from home to 
the convention a pleasure, that gave us and others a 
chuckle now and then, things that miglit otlierwise be 
unrecorded. ^Ve have no idea how Alev Pach and Jim 
Howson arc going to liandle the affair, if at all, but 
there is enougli to go around witliout anybody mixing up 
the otliers’ keys or doing what the delegate from Boston 
accused the delegate from Louisville, “Stealing his thun- 
der.” 

Of course, for all who came from cast of the IMiss- 
issippi Ri\er, the first event of im])orlance was the stop- 
over at Chicago. 'I'lie Fiat is as devoted about the 
Wells Street call as is the Mohammedan to IMecca. 
The high priest of fratdom and the gatherer of shekels, 
Gibson and Roberts, together with their sundry under- 
lings, were there to welcome the jrilgrims — and wear 
themselves nut keeping that pleasant look on their mugs. 
Jim O’Leary was also in the receiving line, and he had to 
spoil our placid contemplation of things by informing us 
he was itching for a fight. Another fight, to be accurate. 
We did not offer any defense just then but bidded our 
time. At Denver we had the satisfaction of telling him 
he was out of order, and that settled it. His argument 
that he was wound up for a non-stop flight did not go far. 
Lot of others were, and the same ruling held — out of 
order. We have since learned that certain of our frieiuL 
have come to the conclusion that our own liver was out 
of order. Nay, we Svere in tlie AVest. where men are said 
to l)c men, and we merely remembered the copy book max 
im, “^Vhen in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 

A has with rules of order. A piffle upon matters that 
smatter of work. We are taking a pleasure trip. ’While 
at the frat’s IMecca, we missed Alice, 'which proves that 
we have a longer memory than Ben Bolt had. But her 
successor certainlv adds to the good looks of the office. 
Seems to us, in that connection, that present head quar- 
ters are rather crowded. And with the proposed admis- 
sion of women, auto insurance, fire insurance, burglar in- 
surance. and all the other additional forms of insurance 
that are to be tacked on the society at Boston — so say the 
gossips — we will need a suite of at least twentv rooms. 
We are not boosting these side lines, have given our 
opinion on the subject, but this is a sort of under-the-coat 
tvhisper to the powers to get readv for the deluge. 

T hose Chicago folks are incorrigible. You have but to 
whisper into their individual and collective ears that some- 


thing like a caravan is coming to that overgrovs n burg, 
that they will stop over between trains, and who ever it 
is that pulls the wires pulls ’em, with the result that IMay- 
or Jimmy AYalkcr’s perpetual reception committee has its 
prototype in the Chicago silents. Of course, such things 
cost money, but they charge it to advertising. And that 
kind pays. Whenever one of the small-towners gets the 
wanderlust, it is Chicago for him. And once there, a re- 
cruit to the S. A. C. or whatever organization it is that 
snags him first. 

Elmer Disz, transplanted Kentuckian, was official hand- 
shaker or the S. A. C. and did right well, thank you. It 
was a new light in which he shone major donio at an ora- 
torical contest, but that made never no mind with him. 
We are not sure who won the prize for the punkest 
speech; probably it was a tie and the committee withdrew 
all prizes. Just as well. Nobody paid .'iny attention to 
the speeches at all. 

AYe arc not able to fasten the guilt for this on anybody. 
Some of the testimony offered indicts the S. A. C., other 
offerings tend to convict the Fiat Divisions of that windy 
citv. Still others say it was No. 1, with No. 106 pro- 
viding the eats. So, by the way of playing fair, we will 
blame it on the Chicago silents, and be done with it. 

The stunt of taking the visitors from the S. A. C. to the 
depot in chartered busses was one wortlu' of praise. Gave 
the visitors a chance to fill out their time to the last min- 
ute, and get to the Burlington depot without the least 
waste of time. 

The Burlington special, advertised under different la- 
bels— “'Fhe Gib Special.” “’Fhe Fiat Special.” “'['he 
Silent Special,” “'['he Finge r-wigglers Limited,” and kin- 
dred names— was merclv an example of what efficient 
co-operation will do. 'I'lie chief co-opers in this instance 
were Gartside of the Burlington and Gibson of the Frals. 
The chief figures of interest on the train were Pete Livshis 
and Betty Carlson. Pete by right of his reign as presid- 
ing genuis of Chi-Oral No. 106, and Bettv, a winsome 
miss of 10, who was making the trip to California with 
her widowed father. Nobodv could mistake Air. Carl- 
son’s affection for the little girl. 

We attended the meeting of the Chi-Oral division. 
And Ave AA^ere deeply impressed. Not converted to oral- 
ism, but convinced that AA'lien a bunch of felloAvs haAC 
mastered the art of Avagging their jaAvs to such a degree of 
proficiency that thev can understand each other and be 
understood, it is strictly in keeping Avith the Cnnstitution 
of the I .^nited States and the Charter of Canada to alloAV 
such a bunch organize into a diA'ision Avhere thev can con- 
duct meetings according to their lights. Pete Livsln's 
made an admirable presiding officer, a bully boss of a bully 
diA’ision. AA^hat tickled our funny bone, hoAA'ever, AA'as 
Joe AAAindra acting as interpreter for those of us Avho AA’ere 
lipreaders. Just think of it — an interpreter to tell one 
bunch of deaf men that another bunch of deaf men AAcre 
talking about. Funny, yes, but the society is not losing 
anything by it. 

AAY AA’onder if our deaf pilgrims Avill ever learn to mas- 
ter the intricacies of the railroad table d’hote. One ol 
our trainmates filled uji on sandwiches at Omaha during 
the hour stop over, so that he Avoiild be able to saA’e .a 
quarter or tAvo on the evening meal. Half a dozen sand- 
AA’iches and a couple cups of coffee seemed to serve for his 
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dinner. (They call it lunch in the East, but this was in 
Omaha. At supper (or dinner, if you insist), he ordered 
a beef sandwich on the train. Check for $1.25. “Hey, 
the bill of fare lists this sandwich at 45c. I ordered a 
sandwich, not the regular meal.” “Same price, at this 
time of the day.” Well, figured our hero, if he had to 
pay $1.25 for the meal, he might as well have the fried 
chicken, and told the waiter to bring it on. Which the 
cullud gent did. Also a revised bill of $1.70, the sand- 
wich being carried as an extra. 

Omaha’s hour stopover was due, so we are told, to the 
efforts of Leton B. Holway, a draftsman employed on the 
Burlington. It was a delightful interlude in the long 
trip. Resulted in an impromptu convention among whom 
Mi; spotted Luther Taylor, the one-time Giant since then 
died, buried, resurrected, and died again. Latest Associ- 
ated Press dispatches says he is still very much alive. Also 
we met once more that Diana of our youth, Mabel Fritz 
Long, whom we recognized only after an introduction. 
Of course, the most delightful Don Juan of our experi- 
ence, Dean Holway and his sweet little wife were there. 
Also Mrs. Tom L. Anderson. Nobody had the sense to 
indroduce us and being a naturally bashful individual, we 
were entirely blinded. And Tom hasn’t spoken to us 
since. 

But Omaha as a city, we cannot visualize. The idea 
of a place famous for its cattle not having a single one on 
display for tourists. We mentioned it to one of the bril- 
liants, and he guessed Omaha’s Chamber of Commerce 
was probably guilty of tlirowing tlie bull. Neverthle.ss, 
the only thing along the line of livestock we saw* calves. 
Garbed in silk. You know the kind. 

Bill Bader, the sage of Jeffersonville, Ind., who was in 
a Pullman for the first time in his life, was so overcome 
by the splendors of the train that he could not retire. 
And in consequence whereof, the porter of the car, who 
was supposed to get his forty winks in the smoking com- 
partment after the passengers had Retired, got them stand- 
ing up. Bill informed us the next morning that he had 
never seen more entrancing scenery than he saw that night 
form the window of the smoker. At this writing. Bill 
is still in Colorado, return uncertain. Wonder if a pro- 
longed stay in Colorado makes folks ligheaded? G. 
Wm. Veditz, please write. 

A bunch of card sharps from Ohio — Price, Canton ; 
Folckemer, Springfield; IMiller, Dayton — invited us to 
make a fourth at a game of euchre. (Had they been 
from some other State, we would term them blamed old 
fossils.) We could not find the missing jack of spades. 
So a deuce was pressed into service. A few deals later, 
the ace of spades disappeared. Then one by one, the 
other face cards went their mysterious was, and all the 
time the deck kept growing heftier. Finally, we decided 
to investigate. No wonder. Those three fellows were all 
chewing gum, and somehow or other, particles were get- 
ting on tlie cards, sticking them together. A case of gum- 
ming up the works, we should say. 

Harry Augustus, Toledo, sprang the one bit of real 
humor the whole trip. That was when he as.serted he 
had seen Calvin Coolidge in Chicago. Everyone wanted 
to know when. Meagher pulled out a telegraph blank 
to send a scoop to his Herald-Examiner. Someone asked 
Avhere exactly it was he had seen Coolidge. “Why, on 
top on that flag pole in Chicago. “The idea of the Presi- 
dent of the United States sitting on top on a flagpole was 
too much for that cannuck, John Shilton, and he made no 
bones saying so. “Well, here is the proof,” retorted 
Harr\', “ here is a newspaper saying that Coolidge is sitting 
still and saying nothing, and what was that fellow on top 


of that pole doing? Answer me that. Shilton retired 
to the bar, ordered a lemonade, and Meagher started com- 
posing an ode to “The Prince of Nuts.” 

George F. Flick blossomed out as a M. C. Not Mem- 
ber of Congress, but master of chess. Took on all 
comers, and sighed for more worlds to conquer. Jimmy 
Meagher, after he had recovered from the shock of 
Augustus’ raw joke, took a caucus of the delegates, and 
found forty-two printers were on the train. He included 
a hefty individual by the name of Graves who, by the way, 
was far from being a grave subject, because Graves was 
chauffeur for a Pittsburgh newspaper. That is opening 
the printing business to too many folks, next thing we will 
have to admit to membership in the I. T. U. the gent of 
ebony who sweeps out the composing-room after the final 
edition. Sometime ago, we attended a movie, “The 
Better Ole.” Delegate Hoppaugh, of Newark, and his 
sidekick introduced us to ‘Ole’s’, brother. We learned 
from a Dixie delegate how to distinguish between fields of 
wheat and oats from a railroad train. Wheat gets shock- 
ed, while oats shock you. How simple! 

The prize advertisement we have read in many a year 
was over an Omaha store. “Limp in. Walk out.” And 
near it was another, “If we hurt, we won’t pull your 
teeth.” We noticed a cripple studying the first sign. We 
were too busy with our fried chicken on the return trip 
to look and see if he was still there. 

By the way, we have learned the answer to what has 
been puzzling us since St. Paul — “When is a rump not a 
rump?” When the other fellow pulls one off. There 
were to our positive knowledge, at least four separate 
rumps on that special train. Nary a one resulted in what 
might be called “lese majeste,” though the plans of mo.st 
went awry. 

We had our boss with us. Not the one who signs our 
pay check but the one who darns our socks if she catches 
the hole in time. This is in explanation as to the why of 
our solemnity. Anyway, even had she been miles away, 
there would have been no chance for us. Isn’t tlie man 
Avho can compete with the “wise cracks” of Marcus Ken- 
ner or the sweet nothings of Alex Pach. As far as Ken- 
ner is concerned, we can stand it if the Duke of Ballooney 
could. 

The Burlington man, Mr. Gartside, missed his vocation 
when he entered the railroad game. He should have 
taken up the superintendency of a school for the deaf. He 
has the tact. No matter if he does not know signs. Sev- 
eral of the superintendents we have met know even less 
about signs than Gartside does. And they are called 
successes ! 

The poster on Car No. 302 learned something about the 
folly of taking the word of a gentleman from Kentucky 
lightly. 

The Greek who attends the baggage room at the new 
Chicago d,?pot learned that even a deafie can cuss. 

And the crew of a Pennsylvania train between Louis- 
ville and Chicago learned something to its advantage con- 
cerning the deaf. This we will hold back for a story 
later on. Porter bawled us out last j'ear for being stingy 
with our contributions, so Ave will go easy this time, and 
see what aa'c can do in later issues. Which is another Avay 
of saying — More Anon. 


Temperance lecturer: “If I lead a donkey up to a pail of 
water and a pail of beer, Avhich Avill he choose to drink? ’ 
Soak: “The Avater.” 

T. L.: “And Avhy?” 

Soak: “Because he is an ass.” 
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e^arcus L,. Kenner 



"Come, ye Nations, to the Red Rocks, 

To the mountains lifting high! 

Come! Come up to Colorado! 

To the Playground of the Sky!” 

^^iNE of the resultant joys of convention gather- 
1^1 ings is the pleasure derived in meeting and 
Wjr greeting friends, old and new. Interest is 
^?j particularly heightened when it is laid among 
SSa scenes that one has ever 


longed to visit. 
Such a rare opportunity was the aftermath of the N. F. 
S. D. Convention at Denver, Colorado, which closed cn 
July l5th. 

To begin at the beginning, there was the special recep- 
tion on Friday evening, July 8th, tendered by IVIr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Meinken to the New York party, consisting of 
Mr. and IVIrs. John N. Funk, Air. and Mrs. AI:iicus L. 
Kenner, Mrs. Anna Plapinger, Airs. Grace Plourd, 
A'lessrs. Jack Ebin, Henry Hester, Sylvester J. Fogarty, 
Max Hoffman, Chas. Sussman, Henry Hersch, and 
several others. The Misses Boatwright and Hoffman 
later joined us at Denver on the trip to the Coast. 

Chicago Division No. 1 assurely covered itself with no 
mean glory in again acting as pre-convention host to the 
delegates and visitors at a large public recepticn in the 
spacious assembly room of the Silent A. C. 

Our hats are off" to the Denver Local Committee which 
has amply demonstrated its ability to make good. The 
grand Banciuet, the Frat Smoker, and the all day outing 
at Troutdale in the Pines were some major achievements 
sufficient to tax the ingenuity of a harassed committee. 

Saturday, the 16th, our special train brought us to 
Colorado Springs. Pike’s Peak, from whose lofty emi- 
nence we “locked down” on this material world of ours, 
Alanitou, Cave of the Winds, Garden of the Gods, and 


Four New York '‘Sailors” and a Captain, bold, 
bound for Catalina Island. Pack, JMarks, Kenner 
and Fogarty 

other scenic wonders, claimed our attention to such an 
extent that two additional day> were required also to take 
in the Cripple Creek district, the Royal Gcrge, Canon 



City, Seven Falls, etc. To wind up our Colorado jaunt, 
a call was made on the Sage of Colorado Springs, George 
Wm. Veditz and Mrs. Veditz, where we reminiscenced 
for a couple of hours. Veditz — “the stormy petrel of 
thp N A. D.” — appears to have lost none of his amazing 


In front of the Chaplin Studio. Left to 
Right — Mr. Redmond, Air. Kenner, Mrs. 
Terry, Airs. Kenner and Airs. Terry. 

vitality. His is a dynamic power that is yet to be reck- 
oned with in affairs of the deaf. 

Leaving Colorado Springs, we traversed the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. No- effort is here made to describe 
its matchless grandeur, for it cannot be done; Air. 
AVebster has not provided sufficient adjectives, anyway. 
In the wt:rds of our friend, Cobb, we just stood there 
“gazing down the raw, red gullet of that great gosh- 
awful gorge, and felt our self importance shriveling up to 
nothing inside of us,” 

Two davs on the historic Santa Fe trail finally brought 
us to California’s sun-kist clime where dwell many of the 
shining lights and fairest of the fafr of Deafdom. 
Arrived in Los Angeles on Thursday, July 21st, appropri- 
ately in time to help Charlie AIcAIann celebrate his 
umptieth birthdav. 

Next dav, followed the Reception given bv Air. and 
AI rs. Kenneth AVillman, at which the elite of Los Angeles 
turned out en masse. Airs. William will be recalled 
as the former Cecile Hunter of our own New A'ork. 
Petite and vivacious as cf yore, she evidently continues 
to wield the social sceptre in her appointed realm. 
Air. AVillman, a bright chan, is lucratively employed 
with Goodyears and sports a Buick. 

Saturday found us enjoying the hospitality of Air. P. 
E. Seely (he of legal attainments) and his charming 
bride, both of whom drive a car “to the manner born.” 
Riverside, Cal., and its historic Alission were inspected^ 
and, in the evening, thev kindly escorted us to the Los 
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Roy, again took us in tqw, with Santa Barbara as the 
Angeles Silent Club to meet the “who’s who” of L. A. 
It was certainly a great pleasure which we hope to repeat. 
Sunday, the 24th, the Willmans, including Miss Ella 


an assertion. However, thanks to the tenacious Terrys, 
the coveted paste-boards entitling us to admission to the 
First National and Chaplin Studios, were duly obtained. 
At the latter, we also had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Redmond and inspecting his art studio. 

As long as we were under the protective wing of the 
Terrys, all was well. Our trouble commenced at one 


Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Terry and Mr. and Mrs. M. 

L. Kenner in front of the 1st National Studio at 
Burbanks, California 

of the public restaurants where we essayed to digest a hot 
tamale, washed down with beer, much against the motherly 
admonition of Mrs. Terry; as a result of which our tummy 
rebelled and went on strike en route to Tia Juana, 
Mexico. During the ensuing 24 hours the world was 
never the same again! The next morning, as we were 
ruminating over our coffee and sinkers at San Diego, the 
waitress volunteered the “ccfnforting” Information that 
a goodly portion of the “bad” part of Tia Juana, which we 
inspected, was wiped out by a $500,000 fire. Would you 
call this sort of “retribution”? 

On the previous evening, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
McMann also tendered a Reception to “them New York- 
ers,” which included, besides those already mentioned, 
Messrs. Frankenheim, Pach and Kohlman. 

Friday noon, the 29th, Mrs. Tillie Sonneborn staged a 
Luncheon at Bullock’s in honor of the ladies — Mesdames 
McMann, William, Phelps, Kenner, Planinger and Miss 
Boatwright. Handsome mementos were distributed. 
The masculine gender being barred, we plead ignorance, 
beyond the reported fact that a good time was had by all. 

On the same day, in the evening, a sumptuous festive 
board fairly groaned under the weight of tempting dishes 
in the magnificient residence of Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
Sonneborn, where covers were laid for the following 


Some New Yorkers and ex-New Yorkers en 
route to Catalina Island on the Pacific 

guests: Mr. and Mrs. Willman, Mr. and Mrs. McMann, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggerio, Mr. and Mrs. Kenner, Mrs. 


Harry C. Anderson, William //. Schaub, 
James H. O’Leary, at Troutdale Park, Denver 
July 1927 

main objective. There we hob-nobbed with the Ward 
Smalls and deposited our card on the door-step of Mr. 
W. De Lacey Watters. Picturesque Catalina Island 
claimed our attention on Monday. 

During the following thri?e days Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
L. Terry, of Reseda, Cal., acted as our genial hosts. Both 
their strapping sons, Victor and Howard, Jr., distinguished 
themselves at the streering wheel. We were emphatically 


Under California palms at Rodendo, Cal, 1. to r. 
Ebin, Hester, Airs. Lamont, Airs. Plapinper, Mrs. 
Marks, Airs. Reily, Air. and Mrs. Kenner, Airs. 
Plourd, Air. Fogarty 

tcld with so many shakes of the head that it’s as difficult 
to obtain a pass to visit the Hollywood studios as it would 
be to enter Heaven. We have not yet tried to crash St. 
Peter’s Pearly Gates so do not know sufficiently, to dispute 
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Hodgman, Miss Hoffman, Messrs. Pach, Frankenheim, 
Kohlman and Max Hoftman, besides the hosts. Later in 
the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Cool and Mr. and Mrs. Lipsett 
dropped in and helped enliven the gathering. 

By the way, Mrs. Riley and Mrs. Lamont were two 
good scouts whose cars rendered great service in piloting 
many of the New York party to various points of interest 
“between the acts”; Mr. Marcus M. Marks, erstwhile of 
New York City, acting as special “guide.” Saturday eve- 
ning, July 30th, we bid au revotr at the monthly dance of 
the L. A. S. C. and reluctantly tore ourselves away from 
as fine a bunch of friends it is our pleasure to call our own. 

Came Sunday evening, (as they say in the movies) and 
the beloved City of San Francisco loomed on the hori/.on 
— as also did the beaming faces of several friends, — Mr. 
and Mrs. Monroe Jacobs and their two boys, Mrs. Lester, 
Messrs. Vinson, Selig and others. Just as we were about 
to give the city “the once over” the Jacobs family whisked 
us, away to the residence of our old friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray Campbell, where, across the Bay, at Ber- 
kely, we pitched our tent for the night. A visit to the 
studio of Douglas Tilden was made the next morning. 
He — our “Zeno” — was not there but we were quite com- 
pensated in inspecting his famed works of art. During 
the afternoon, Mr. James W. Howson kindly showed us 
the sights of Berkely and Oakland, and we must add that 
we were duly impressed. The Berkely Institution for 
the Deaf, located next to the University of California, 
occupies an envious location, which its sponsors may well 
guard against intrusion. Following dinner with the 
Howson family at their charming domicile, we were es- 
corted back to the Campbells w'here are reception was in 
progress. It will interest many to know that Murray C. 
is still holding his own, while the years have transformed 
his Jean from an unsophisticated Miss of ’teen summers 
to a self-reliant and mentally-alert woman. 

The elusive sights of San Francisco itself next claimed 
our whole attention, thanks to the assistance of Messrs. 
Davidson and Denton. Among former New Yorkers 
whom we were also pleased to met were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. LeClercq and Mr. and Mrs. Denies Desaix, 
not forgetting Prof, and Mrs. Elwood A. Stevenson. 

On Wednesday, August 3d, the magnificient estate at 
Tiburon, Cal., where reside Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Tilley, 
was the scene of an elaborate dinner tendered to Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Will- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner, Mrs. Morton 
Sonneorn, Messrs. Samuel Frankenheim, Charles Mc- 
Mann, Alex L. Pach and Henry Kohlman. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilley proved themselves to be royal hosts of no 
small attainments, and would you believe it(?) — Mr. 
Tilley did those delicious chops to a perfects T. all by 



An impromptu “convention"’ in front of the Veditz 
residence in Colorado Springs, Colorado 


himself! Needless to add that the dinner was par excel- 
lence. What most appeared to impress the male portion. 


however, was the well appointed “cellar” of ante-bellum 
days. After a last, (?) long, lingering look, we leisurely 
left, vowing to return some day. 

We love our New York — yes, we do. Nevertheless, 
we crave to set foot on California’s sun-kist shores just 
once again— long, long before our eyes grow dim ! 

As a general proposition, we are more or less skeptical 
regarding the “wonders” of certain places which are deftly 
trumped up by expert ad writers. Not so, Yellowstone 
Park, which exceeded our anticipations. Its boiling geys- 
ers mud volcanoes, mineral springs, colored pools, petrified 
forests, canyons of sublimity, terraced Mammoth Hot 
Springs, etc: constitute a real wonderland which should 



A Merry Party on the Estate of Air. and Airs. W. 

A. Tilley at Tiburon, Cal. Standing, 1. to r. Aies- 
sers. Kenner, P'rankenheim, Pach, Tilley, Kohlman 
and Campbell. Sitting, 1. to r. Alesdarnes 14''illmnn, 
Tilley, Kenner, Campbell and Sonneborn 

be seen to gain a faint conception. Our four and a 
half day tour afforded us but a passing glimpse. 

Next, passing through the Rockies of IMontana, and 
the Bad Lands of North Dakota, we finally reached St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. A short haul from there brought 
us to Duluth — the Zenith City of the Sea — whose wond- 
rously cool climate has been dinned into our ears (or eyes, 
as you will) by Jay Cooke Howard, from time imme- 
morial. We hasten to assure him once more that it, too, 
is Al, as was the impromptu “Reception Committee” 
which pleasantly greeting us at the station ; namely: Jay C. 
(himself), John DeLance, Mr. Ericson, IMiss Myrtle 
Nelson and several others. 

After making a lightning inspection of its environs, wc 
w’^ere duly escorted to the good steamer “Tionesta”, which, 
sailing the Great Lakes, made stop-overs at Houghton, 
Minn., Sault St. Marie and Mackinac, Mich., Detroit 
(where Ally Japes greeted us with his trusty car), Cleve- 
land and finally Buffalo, where James Coughlin acted as 
official “greeter”. We gazed at the falling Niagara Falls, 
lingered at several Candanian towns ; then took the Lack- 
awanna on Friday morning, August 19th, and — presto — 
we were home again ! 

Now that our Western trip is over, we rise to remark 
that we had a bully good time, — but train travel is so 
sedentary. When one hungers for human companionship, 
as in our case, it makes it doubly hard. A large part 
of our otherwise monotonous trip was fortunately eased 
by the friends we casually met and made. There was 
Mrs. Inez Sullivan, of Pueblo, Cal., hearing daughter 
of deaf parents, well versed in the sign language, a Mr. 
Smith, head conductor of our Western Pacific train 
who had a deaf brother, Mr. Sweeney, of Buffalo; Miss 
Wertz, teacher at the Indiana Institution, Mrs. Dot 
Whelan Teeple, mail supervisor at Napoleon Meyers, 
related to the David Newhouses. who graciously enter- 
tained us at Buffalo, and many more, — all of whom 
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could fingcrspell and proved of valuable assistance. 

' Also, there vrere those who had never really come in 
actual contact with a deaf person. A short pencilled 
intercourse, a gradually growing interest and lo ! — a 
deep-rooted prejudice has been supplanted by a more 
favorable impression of the deaf as a class. Ater all, 
travel, sometimes, does have its compensations. 


T WORKER Oc/oier, 1P27 

And now, adieu to the colorful, beautiful West! 

“The vast sweep of prairie, flowing on and on in 
rolling billows of land, still touches deep within us some 
hidden chord which, generations of padded existence 
have not quite killed. The Rocky Mountains still cast 
about us the spell of their majesty and clothe our minds 
with a peace not known in cities.” 


Maurice Whitehead , of Cheasteak, Ohio, vaca- 
tioning in Washinton, D. C., during the N. 
A. D. Convention 


Prof. Edwin Southwick, San Diego, Calif. 91 
years of age. A former teacher of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 
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idward Kaercher, Lutheran Lay reader of Phil- 
idelphia. Pa. Now attends the Lutheran Seminar} 
in Alt. Airy — First deaf Lutheran Lay reader. 
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The National Institution, Paris. Drawn and engraved by Auguste Colas. This view shows the "Tree of the 
Institution,"’ formerly a celebrated landmark of this part of Paris. The museum occupies the ground floor 
of the right-hand iving. The narrow street seen at the extreme right is named for the Abbe de L'Epee 


^he ^orld e^useum of ^he 'Deaf 

In ^he National Institution at T^aris 

'^y Kielly Stevens 


HE RUE SAINT JACQUES is in one of 
oldest quarters of Paris, the quarter where 
i learning of Paris first began to flourish, 

the original Latin quarter, where, back in the 
Middle Ages, were established a group of 
monasteries and convents. Here is the Hill of Saint 
Genevieve, where the Patroness of Paris carried on her 
benefactions, and now rests in a gilded shrine in St. 
Etienne du Mont. Here is the Sorbonne, the world-re- 
nowned University of Paris, the ancient Lyceum or 
Boys’ School cf Henry Fourth, the Pantheon, which 
houses monuments to the glorious heroes of France, 
the famous Hospital of the Val de Grace. And here the 
quiet little Street of the Abbe de I’Epee runs past the 
ancient church of Saint Jacques and debouches on the 
Rue Saint Jacques near the gateway of the National 
Institution of the Deaf. 

In all this famous Quarter, hallowed for a thousand 
years by the cause of religion and education, no spot is 
more hallowed to those of the silent world than this old 
and gloomy Institution behind its high walls. For here 
is the scene cf the labors of the Abbe Sicard, successor 
of de I’Epee, and here for much more than a century 
the education of deaf children has been cai ried on. And 


here, unique among museums, tho’ little known, is a 
Museum of the Deaf, which purports to contain all that 
is cf interest and value in the history of deaf-mute 
education, endeavor, and accomplishment. 

This Museum, almost as old as the Institution itself, 
occupies the ground floor of an entire wing of the build- 
ing. Formerly, from very ancient times, the site of the 
School was a monastery, and the ground now occupied 
by the IMuseum wing was once covered with a beautiful 
Gothic chapel, which, unfortunately, ^vas torn down when 
the site was sequestrated for school purposes. 

The Curator of the Museum, Monsieur Le Grand, is, 
true to his name, a big man, of a friendly and agreeable 
manner, and much beloved by the deaf. He is a 
hearing man, and a teacher in the Institution — a man of 
breadth, culture, and much erudition, ever on the look- 
out to obtain new and important acquisitions for the 
Museum. He delights in shewing and explaining its 
treasures to visitors. To American and English visitors 
he is able to explain things in their own language. 

The Museum’s collection has become so extensive that 
it overflows into the hallway leading tc, the Director’s 
office, and fills all the antechamber of the office. The 
choicest paintings and documents are kept in the ante- 
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chamber. Here hangs the notable and beautiful paint- 
ing by Langlais: The Abbe Sicard in the Midst of a 
Group of Pupils and another fine painting by Lenepveu, 
done in 1861, showing Jacob Rodriguez Perriere teaching 
a young girl, Mile. Marrois d’Orleans to speak. 

One very interesting souvenir, framed and hung in 
this antechamber is an invitation to the funeral of the 
Abbe de I’Epee, announcing that the services were to be 
held at St. Roch (where the Abbe had officiated as priest) 
the 24th of December, 1789 at six o’clock in the morning. 
Some very attractive exhibits that are also in the ante- 
chamber are modern paintings by well-known artists 
like V'alentin de Zubiaurre, Jean Hanau, Jose Terry 
and Francois Crolard. 

It is in the main hall, before mentioned, that the 
wmrks of sculpture, the engravings, and the rest cf the 
paintings are housed. Best known of the paintings is 
the large and well-executed picture by F. Peyson, a 
pupil of the Abbe, showing the Abbe de I’Epee on his 
death bed, surrounded by sorrowing pupils and friends. 

The greatest part of the sculptures are by Felix Mar- 
tin, the deaf sculptor, who made and gave to the Institu- 
tion the fine bronze statue of the Abbe which stands in 
the court. The works by Martin comprise: Busts of 
Ferdinand Berthier, Jacques Callot and L. B. Picard 
Orpheus and Eurydice, a large group scultpure; St. 
Francis of Sales Teaching a Deaf-Alute (very interest- 
ing) ; Dejanira and the Centaur Nessus ; Ulysses String- 
ing the Bow: Julius Crrsar {esquestrain) ; The Death of 
Cleopatra; Louis XI at Peronne (a very interesting 
work) ; Le Saltbnhanque ; Hunting the Slave (a dog 
springing upon a prostrate negro) ; and Youth and Death. 

The sculptures by Paul Choppin include: a large plaster 
model of his Doctor Broca, which stands in bronze in 


Unveiling of the Epee Statue at the National 
Institution, Paris. Drawn and Engraved by 
Auguste Colas 


front of the School of Medicine: a bust of Dr. Ladrert de 
Lacherriere; Volunteer of 1792, a bust of J. R. Perriere. 

Leon Morrice, the powerful modern sculptor has “La 
Passee,” a remarkable study of the head of an old woman, 


The Epee Statue by Martin. Drawn and engraved 
by Auguste Colas 

and another Head of an Old Woman, carved from wood. 
Both are noteworthy for their skill in expression of char- 
acter, and skillfull technique. 

By G. Picaud are shown: a bust of Auguste Colas, the 
well-known deaf engraver, and the Shepherd’s Slumber, 

Of Fernand Hamar’s work we see an exquisite Love at 
the Spring, showing Cupid drinking from his hand, and 
the Diana Resting and Triumph of Truth which were 
reproduced in the June issue of the Silent Worker. 

In wood engravings and lithographs there are shown 
many fine works by Auguste Colas and Rene Hirsch. 
Three examples of the work of Colas illustrate this article. 
Last, but not least are examples of painting by Henri For- 
tin, Juan de Ibarrondo, Valentin de Zubiaurre, and other 
artists. One picture, which draws the attention, more 
for the told than any artistic excellence, is the Abbe 
de I’Epee and the Deaf-Mute Joseph, called the Count 
de Solar. This work almost maudlin in its exaggerated 
sentimentality, is by a hearing pupil of the School of 
David — Ponce Camus. 

A large collection of lantern slides, photos, and other 
data upon subjects pertaining to the deaf, their accom- 
plishments and their education, round out this unique and 
valuable collection. 

Paris, June 1926. 
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Tommy Albert in a beu-ildering situation from his latest comedy “His Day Off.” Of course gentlemen 
prefer blondes, but in this case it happens they are both blondes. 




Tricking on Pictures 

^ommy cAlben 


DO NOT claim to be an authority on the 
movies, but being in pictures myself, I like 
to write about the things I am connected 
with. And, naturally, 1 rise to their defense 
whenever the occasion calls for it. 
pet aversion to the so-called moving picture 
critics. There is no such thing as an authority on pic- 
tures. Neither do I take for granted what the critics 
have to say about them. Theirs is just an opinion — a 
personal opinion expressing their likes and dislikes. One 
may write that a certain picture was awful, while another 
may say that the same picture was great. It is published, 
the people read it and either go or do not go to see the 
picture, depending on whether they have read tlie first 
or the second critic. 'Phey are sometimes influenced b\ 
the criticism tliey read. That is, those few who are weak 
minded enough to allow another person’s opinion to in- 
fluence them. But a majority of picture fans are dyed- 
in-the-wool, and they like to judge the pictures their own 
way. Tins is only riglit. The pictures are made for the 
public — not for a mere liandful of calloused critics to tell 
the public what they think of a certain picture. 

I personally believe, for the good of press and public 
alike, that the criticisms of pictures by self styled-authori- 
ties should be abolished. AVhat do the press and public 
care what one person thinks about a picture? It might 
have been that a certain critic sat thrciUgh a fairly good 
picture with a boil on his neck — and then ^vrit^s in his 
column that the picture gave him a pain. The moods of 


the critic will largely influence his panning or praising of 
the picture, which really has nothing to do with the pub- 
lic’s actually enj-oying the picture, or maybe disliking it. 

There are ways in which a picture can be reviewed 
without being criticised — for the guidance of the public. 
People in all walks of life have different tastes, varying 
with geographical locations, living conditions, climate and 
customs. It WQuId be far better to review the picture, as 
is being done lately, saying whether the picture is a com- 
edy, a drama, a comedy-drama, a tradegy or melodrama. 
Then the different types could be mentioned, such as a 
western, a society picture, sea story, a historical epic cr a 
war picture. People having their likes with regards to 
the above will be properly guided. 

Furthermore, the producers and distributors have been 
in the business long enough to knew what is a good pic- 
ture. and the kind the pidilic like. They are not exactly 
in the business for their health. It is a business with 
them — a means of making a living, e\'en as yoti and I. 
They would not purposely make or release a bad picture 
and ruin their reputations as well as diminish their bank 
bocks. So Avhat in the world is tiie idea of these critics 
coming forth with an attitude of elerring themselves to do 
the thinking for the public? AVhy not let the public go 
to see and judge for themselves? 

There a’"'* times when a p'crure can nor be criticised as 
a whole. There are many different branches in the mak- 
ing of a picture, namely; story, direction, acting, photog- 
raphy, titling lighting and cutting. AVhen the acting is 
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bad the pictures are condemned as a whole. The photog- 
raphy and lighting might have been splendid and there is 
no reason why the cameraman should have his work con- 
demned along with the actors. It was not his fault. 
Then again, the public might be watching its favorite 
actor on the screen and does not think his acting is as bad 
as the critic said it was. On the other hand, the acting 



Tommy Albert trying to get away from the 
"heavy" in "His Off Day." He even has his 
coat off. 


might be fine, but the cutting and editing so bad as to 
make the picture complicated. All these things must be 
borne in mind, and if any criticism IS necessary, it should 
be done separately. BUT WHY? What a person 
does not know won’t hurt him. And the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. The fact is that it is a pretty 
safe bet that 99 out of 100 people who attended the mov- 


ies, who are not connected in any way with the technical- 
ities of making a picture do not know the difference be- 
tween good and bad direction, or photography, or cutting. 
So why tell them what is bad ? Why tell them .anything 
at all? 

A picture should be reviewed, no; criticised. The re- 
view should state the type of picture it is and outline the 
story briefly. If there is a surprise with the plot in the 
end, the story can be told so that the climax is not given 
away. 

There are many instances I can cite where critics, in 
my opinion, were all wrong. And just to show that opin- 
ions vary, 1 ask many friends w^hat they thought of cer- 
tain pictures and scenes in the pictures and they nearly all 
varied. Just read the letters from the people in any mo- 
tion picture magazine and you will get the evidence right 
there. 

Can you imagine a well known critic saying that “The 
Sea Beast” was a lot cf ham acting by John Barrymore? 
After the great receptions the picture get, together wth 
much praise for John Barrymore’s most natural acting, 
only goes to show that the critic w’as crazy, and what he 
wrote w'ent for nought. Millions enjoyed the picture. 

Critics are not bad fellows, really. 1 know they are 
not exactly working for their health either. But I real- 
ly think that the people know' what they like better than 
the critics do. They ought to devote their energies to 
other lines such as reviewing the pictures, and taking their 
children along with them, or their nephew’s. (We elder 
people can alw’ays get a lot of truth out of the kids.) 
The critics are a w’itty bunch, when they are not trying 
to be sarcastic. I really enjoy reading their comments 
but when they severly criticise a picture that I have just 
enjoyed, that is w’here they are all w’rong and get my 
nanny. 


Photoengraving ^Department of the C^(ew ^jersey S^l^ool foifthejiPDeaf 



Here under the instruction of Hans P. Hansen, a graduate of the school, pupils make all the engravings 
for the Silent Worker and "The School News," as well as for other requirements needed by the school. 
Notice the spacious, well lighted room and the up-to-date equipment 
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(Angeleno grams 


cSAugusta K^. Barrett 


RANK H. CHANEY, once known as the 
“millionaires’ barber” at Colorado Springs, 
died on April 11th, in Hollywood. He had 
celebrated his 75th birthday with a quiet 
little dinner at his home on April 3rd, the 
few friends gathered with him not dreaming the end was 
so near. Stricken with apopolexy he lingered for several 
days, his famous son Lon who was in the North on a 
vacation trip was called by telegraph and hastened bacl;, 
arriving in time to spend one last day with his beloved 
father. Tile funeral services were conducted on April 
14tli, by Rev. Clarence E. Webb, who at one point 
mentioned performing the ceremony whicli united Mr. 
Chaney to his old sweetheart. He is survived by his 
widow and four children, all of whom were at the 
funeral. I'lie children are John, Lon, George and a 
daughter Caroline, all now living in California. The 
funeral was largely attended by his deaf friends, to whom 
an invitation had been extended to be present, altho the 
services were private. The twelve pall-bearers, active 
and honorary, were all chosen from his deaf friends. An 
immense number of floral pieces expressed tlie sympa- 
thy of friends and relatives. The intermi?nt was in the 
Columbarium in Forest Lawn Cemeterj’, at Glendale. 

Frank Chaney was one of the men who were a part ot 
the now vanished Wild West. During the early years 
of his residence in Los Angeles he had several times ad- 
dressed his club on his experiences and acquaintances 
among well known characters of the old West, and it is to 
be regretted that someone did not preserve a complete re- 
cord of those narratives. His faithful crony, Mr. Ed- 
ward Ould, related some of these incidents to me while 
we w>ere on the bus going to Holh wood to call on the 
widow, Mrs. Cora Chaney. Fortunately she had pre- 
served tw'o clippings from newspapers from which 'W'e 
glean the main facts concerning his life history. Unique 




T/ie late Frank Chaney at his home, Hollywood, 
California 


experiences at various periods came to him, and we think 
there was never so well paid a deaf barber, as we shall 
tell in the proper place. 

We will begin the stor^- with his school days at the 
Fulton, IMissouri, School for the Deaf. He had a swvet- 
heart there, one of the girl pupils, and they intended to 
be married. After he left school and went to seek his 
fortune in the West, the opposition of the girl’s parents 


blighted the romance as they thought her too young to 
marry. We next find him in Cheyenne, Wyoming, work- 
ing as a barber, which trade he had learned in Denver. 
He was there at the time of the Custer massacre. He 



Frank H. Chaney in 1875 


was well acquainted with General Custer, who as a cus- 
tomer of the shop where he worked. The day after the 
news of the battle reached Chevenne, knowing that the 
Indians had retreated before the other detachments of 
s'^Idiers, Mr. Chancy and others visited the battlefield. 
No wonder he could never forget the heart-rending scene, 
Custer’s entire division of 208 soldiers alt lying scalped, 
with the single exception of the gallant and brilliant 
Custer h'mself. d'he Sioux all liked General Custer, 
but they were fighting to sa\'e their lands, and after this 
battle gained important treaty rights. 

-Mr. Chancy did not remain mere than a rear in Chey- 
enne. He returiT’d to Detner and from there went to 
Colorado Springs in 1877. He worked in several shops 
during the first five years of his residence there, but in 
1882 went te work for Strubel & Farnsworth. He was 
matle foreman of the shop soon after entering it. and for 
over .30 years worked on the head chair, continuing even 
when it was sold and then known as “Campbell’s,” in 
1904. He was married in 1877 to Miss Emma Kennedv. 
one of the deaf daughters of the founder of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and Blind, at Colorado Springs. 
I'liey lick’d a long and happy married life, and when his 
wife died in 1914, Mr. Chaney was greatly, affected bv 
it. Hi. wife and children gone he was lonely and con- 
tinued at work only a few months, then he^jesponded to 
the invitation of his children to make his home p ith them 
in California. c ,,,,,,, 
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The sobriquet of the “millionaires’ barber” was applied 
to him because he had so many wealthy customerSf From 
them he received many princely tips of $5.00, $10.00, 
and even $20.00 gold pieces with tlie injunctioiT “Keen 
the cluinge.” 4'he millionaire Stratton treated }rira,£ery 
liberally, b'or a long time he went regularly to Mr. 
Stratton’s home to give liim shaves and haircuts and once 
was given a $500 tip. On the way home he stopped for 
lunch in a restaurant and some one noted his roll of green- 
backs. He was followed and attacked on a lonely street, 
but put up a desperate fight (naturally) and got away 
with the precious $500. Some report reached Mr. Strat- 



Frank H. Chaney in 1927 

ton, who asked Mr. Chaney about it, and said if the 
money had been stolen from him he would have given 
him anotlicr $500. 

After coming to California Mr. Chaney spent his time 
with his daugliter in Berkeley and with his sons in Lor. 
Angele.s. One evening at the club in Los Angeles he was 
introduced to a widow, Mrs. Cora Marker. He did 
not recognize her under that name nor did she recognize 
him after the long interval of forty-two years. But in 
the course of conversation at their second meeting they 
discovered that they were sweethearts who had plighted 
their trotli so many years ago. Explanations followed 
and the romance was renewed and some months later in 
February, 1917, they were married. Mr. Chaney was 
a very pleasant and courteous gentleman and with his 
wife enjoyed going to the parties and meetings of the 
deaf, before his health failed. Another source of his 
happiness was in the affection and success of his children. 

❖ 

William Howe Phelps, of Los Angeles, passed away on 
August 14‘h having nearly reached his +6th birthday, Sep- 
tembf.r 13th, 1927. The decline in his health dated from 


the time his fine apartment building was partially destroy- 
ed.by fire about three years ago, w'hen he suffered from 
the shock and worry ; tho at times he seemed to be quite 
recovered, only to suffer a relapse. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons and two daughters, his sisters, Mrs. 
Florence Phelps Rothert and family, his step-mother, Mrs. 
Phelps and a half brother of Carthage, Missouri. He. 
was the son of the late Senator W. H. Phelps, of Car- 
thage, who was attorney, for the Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Howe Phelps, as he was generally known, was educated 
at the St. Louis Day School under Dr. J. H. Cloud, and 
also studied at Gallaudet College several years, being a 
member of the ’05 class. He was married in 1904 to 
Miss Laura Bighry, of Pittsburg, whose acquaintance he 
had made at College. They lived near Carthage, untii 
coming to Los Angeles about ten years ago. The funeral 
services were conducted at 3 P. M., August 18th, at 
Breese’s Chapel, which is near the hall where the club (in 
which Mr. Phelps was so much interested) holds its meet- 
ings. They were in charge of Rev, Clarence E. Webb, 
who gave a sympathetic talk, reading a part of St. Paul’s 
letter in 1 Corinthians, 15. He said that Mr. Phelps 
had joined the Episcopal Church at St. Louis, and remark- 
ed on the geniality of his character. A large number of 
the friends of the family were present, and there were 
many beautiful floral tributes. 

The Los Angeles Silent Club cancelled its program for 
August 20th and held memorial services for Mr. Phelps, 
who founded the club in January, 1920. and tvas its first 
President. Chairman Ora Blanchard had charge of the 
prc.giam. The speakers were the chairman, l\Jis. How- 
ard L. Terry, Mr. Russell Handley, Mr. Robert Miller, 
of North Carolina. Interspersed were two hymns, “Lead 
Kindly Light,” delivered hr IMiss Ella Koy, and “Jesus. 
Lover of my Soul.” bv IMrs. Norman \^. Lewis. Each 
of the speakers was able to give different angles of Mi 
Phelps, character. Airs. Terry had been a life-long friend 
of his, meeting him first when he was a little boy, as her 
home was near Carthage, and his sister rvas her chum. 
A I rs. Terry dwelt on his genial, fun-loving disposition and 
his qualities of leadership. 4'hrough his brilliant leader- 
ship the club had developed into one of the largest and 
best clubs for the deaf in the world. 

Air. H andlei' told of some of his intimate talks with 
Air. Phelps, revealing a serious side of his character little 
known to the deaf. He related the unostentatious way 
in which. Air. Phelps had helped poor and deserving deaf 
persons in various ways. He was interested in any- 
thing having the welfare and betterment of the deaf as 
an object. He was one of the active organizers of “The 
Deaf Citizen’s Protective League,” organized four years 
ago, to protect the deaf drivers of automobiles in Cali- 
fornia, from adverse legislation and other discrimina- 
tion. 

Air. Robert Aliller, of North Carolina, arrived in Los 
.Angeles the day after Air. Phelps’ death. He and Air. 
Phelps were at Gallaudet at the same time, tho not in 
the same class. He said that already at that time he 
showed the traits of the born humorist and was loved by 
the students and faculty for making life gayer and bright- 
er, and that he had ability to take the full course, but 
preferred to leave to engage in farming near Carthage. 
Led by Air. Blanchard the audience arose and stood in 
silence a moment as a last tribute to the departed friend 
and leader. 


You can’t convince the men who take up tickets in the 
movies that marriage makes two people one. 
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1il)indy Qity Observations 

‘Thomas O. Qray 


HE ASSOCIATED PRESS which is gen- 
erally conceded the official news pickers for 
most of pur newspapers throughout the 
country make “ great” strides in their hulla- 
baloo writeups following incidents in which 
a deaf-mute has connection. A close scrutinity would 
show such reports sent out by the A. P. correspondents, 
especially those which refer to the daily life of the deaf, 
their intelligence, and their social life are about as far 
from the truth as is the United States from joining the 
League of Debt Cancellors. 

In the daily papers and most often in the leading maga- 
zines are found cleverly built advertising designed to 
attract the unsuspecting deaf. These ads generally are 
the hope of those whose hearing is slightly off color, but in 
no sense are the}' beneficial to those whose auditory nerve 
has ceased to function. Fortunately for the deaf, their 
strong intuition pulls them away from the thought of 
biting at these ads. But those who easily fall for such 
baits are the so-called “Hard of Hearing” who are never- 
theless convinced that there is something to be found 
somewhere that can restore their hearing to its normal 
capacity. 

Once this writer had a hunch that there was a crock 
in a certain advertisment found in a rural magazine. Ac- 
cordingly an order was sent for their product. The order 
was promptly filled, but as I was then in a rural section 
of the country the company counted me as an “E. Z. 
IMark.” In about a month’s time I complained of re- 
ceiving no benefit from its improvement. A suggestion 
came forth that I should have more medicine in addition 
to the original instrument which happened to be built like 
the front collar button with the exception both ends were 
uniform in sizi?. Though smaller, its resemblance to the 
ordinary ear drum made its use about the same. Instead 
of trying to improve my hearing, I took it to a chemist, 
with a request to report on the contents in both ends. 
His analysis showed a combination of copper and alumi- 
num which was about as beneficial to the auditory nerves 
as was a bananna peel to a horse on a slippery pavement. 
Then by a coincidence 1 happened to go to the city wliere 
they were operating and presented my credentials. They 
offered to examine my ears, but I was not in a trusting 
mood and presented the chemist’s analysis. Whereupon 
they suggested some mistake had been made and advised 
me to go back and make my complaints by mail. I didn’t 
however, but remained a week in the same town, then 
made the offee another call, but was suprised to se? a 
“For Rent” sign out. 


In the Parker High School and the Ephpheta Schoo; 
for the Deaf, demonstrations have taken place. In the 
former the Radio telephone was tried with what was de- 
scribed by the A. P. as a “great discovery.” but the truth 
was that the pupils heard nothing more than the original 
feelings — sense of touch — which the pupils who were too 
young to comprehend thought was their hearing. In the 
latter, it is true there tvas some constructive information 
gained from experiments with pupils by electrical devices, 
but the A. P. reporter used very poor judgment in the 
write-up of the experiment. His report, though appealing 
to the hearing public, failed to impress the deaf, and this 
writer believes there is some other power behind his ac- 


tions. It is unjust to gain personal publicity for such in- 
structors by practicing publicity stunts like the above. 

The best contradictory evidence can be found in the 
Mintiesotn Companion of March 9, 1927, by Elwood A. 
Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson is the son of deaf parents, and 
his ability to ferret out the “nigger from the wood pile" 
is because he is wise to the camaflouged articles. The 
punch in his explanation should be enough to caution par- 
ents to be on their guard against possible injury to their 
children. 


'Phis writer was very much “pleased” with the sarcastic 
comment from the pen of Manhattan’s suave critic re- 
garding the article criticising the attitude of well-to-do 
deaf for spending their money abroad. If this dean of 
Worker contributors will lay aside his daily duties for 
a few minutes and pick up the April Forum, look at the 
second paragraph on page 518, then turn to page 586, I 
am sure his eyes will open even wider as he reads through. 

There came a new discovery to this writer in t!ie dis- 
patch of an important letter from a friend traveling 
through tile AVest. We all know todav about the Air 
-Mail, its \eomen service, tremenduous speed and prompt 
deliver}-, but tlicre is something attached to the service, 
unsanctioned by the public, which the post office depart 
ment decided was a good idea to add revenue to its 
annual deficit. 'I'he letter was mailed at Salt Lake Cit\', 
and reached this writer ahead of cne mailed at the Golden 
Gate th ree da} s before, but the peculiar circumstances was 
the attaching of a special delivery due stamp with a polite 
note from the Postmaster expressing the hope: “You will 
appreciate the prompt delivery of this letter because the 
regular carrier has already completed his trip.” So ye 
scribe dug dorvn in his jeans for the dime. The post 
office department is certainly in the financial game as well 
as privite individuals, for the delivery of air mail matter 
without the properl}- authorized special delivery stamp, 
on tlie assumption the addressee will cough up the extr-a 
dime is without precedence. Matter from this depart- 
ment lias often kept step with those swift eagles in their 
flight across the continent to the Worker and now your 
correspondent is wondering if the editor had to part with 
a few of his dimes in order to acquise to the demand of 
the wily Uncle Sam. [\ot }'et, and we hope we never will 
have to. — E<l-] 


It is predicted that before long there will be an uni- 
versal use for signs in the movies. This does not mean 
the sign language of the deaf, but the natural signs such 
as are made by a hearing person talking to a deaf-mute. 
This is meant to give the audience a good understanding 
of u hat is going on without interrupting the reeling of the 
films to switch on dialogue. In “The White Black 
Sheep” and “Let it Rain” reels the use of signs have 
practicalh placed those films on the road to popularitv, 
not especially with the deaf but with the hearing as well. 
I'o appreciate their value one should be present and 
study the psychological effect. Now the readers can get 
the point in an article written for this department some- 
f'me ago, in which the writer met a young man from the 
West attending the university’s night school with the con- 
versation that followed. 
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In this torn generation of modern fanaticism and be- 
wildered political doctorines comes the acts of eloquent 
orators, who are always ready to sing the praise of one 
that contributed his share of idealism. But not, how- 
ever, until the benefactor has departed for the Great 
beyond. In no sense do these orators or speakers ever 
think of the individual 'during his lifetime enough to 
grasp his calloused paw and tell him face to face what 
they will say after his demise. 

In both the deaf and hearing worlds this is very no- 
ticeable, especially, in the case of one who has sacrificed 
so much in order that others may benefit. The founder 
of great organizations, the inventive genius, the talented 
Realist or the fraternal leader, arc never given their just- 
ly earned “laudable commendation” during their lifetime 
Instead, they are forced to submit the bitter sting of 
criticism, are harassed from all sides and their funda- 
mental passion is regarded as the work of a crank, while 
on the other hand jealously and hatred encourage dis- 
sension in tlie ranks. But wait ! When they are called 
upon to lay aside their earthly toil and enter tlie spirit 
world, do you notice the great change which immediately 
comes over those who were most severe in inflicting harm 
to this person’s ideas regarding altruism. They who 
were denouncing him throw away their mask and pro- 
ceed to laud him to the skies. This is hypocrisy and the 
critic who before was so vehemently hurling traumatic- 
tinted propaganda becomes the hypocrite. Were all this 
reversed how happy this altruist would have been to know 
tlie world at large, whether deaf or hearing, appreciated 
his work. 

I'here are a great many intellectual deaf who are prac- 
ticing the hypocrite’s favorite game, not knowing tlie 
public notice it. But the truth is their actions arc discussed 
everywhere. As for myself, I have noticed how some oi 
the Windv Citv deaf were successful in a venture they 
undertook. All through the hard sledding they were the 
recipients of ridicule and are still criticised severely for 
no other reason than that they succeeded. When the time 
comes, those who were responsible for the worries of the 
builder will be the first to start a fund to buy a monument 
for him. It w'ould be more acceptable for us to acclaim 
the successful man while he is still with us. Besides, 
tho"e enemies of the successful man look over with en- 
vious eyes at the success he has acquired, then politically 
plot to seat themselves in his chair. For one who has 
obeyed the laws of his state and honestly and conscien- 
tiously followed the rules of his organization, built up a 
great following and won the respect of the deaf world, 
the attempt to execute a coup d'etat at the expense of 
this man is an atrocious crime. 



fV eepah in Height of Rush. 


On To Denver 

{Editor's Note — This contribution was crowded out of 
the July number). 

To his majesty, the Right and Honorable W. K. 
(W’illys Knight) Gibson, delegate, and his Fraternal 
Highness T. E. (Trudy Ederle) Hill, first alternate from 
the Dallas Division Number 63 of the National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf to the National Convention of 
the Society to be held in the Nation’s most naturally 
beautiful city, Denver, Colorado, “out where the West 
begins,” July 11 to 16, 1927, and to the gay mavericks 
who are going to accompany the officers on their auto- 
mobile tour to the convention city, and w’ho are carrying 
with them the longhorn spirit of Wild West Texas, and 
a thousand hoots for Los Angeles as the next convention 
city, I humbly and very affectionately dedicate this bit o’ 
rhyme : 

In the enormous state-room of the sun 

No voice can be heard. The rays are mute. 
Solitude, infinite and absolute. 

Bears witness to the unreturning One. 

Evening, on the long reaches of the plain. 

Comes, silent and patient ; but the night is sweet — 
Her hand caressing all hopeful souls in sleep; 

Nor sorrow nor pain doth she sustain. 

The wind is soft among the swaying trees; 

Heaven deepens; dusk displays the sparkling 
height. 

And the cloudless beauty of the arch of night, 

IVith wondrous charm, and cool evening breete. 

If hen dawn across the plains begins to come 
And casts her pale fire, the beautiful flowers 
Of the fields, and the lofty towers 

Thrill us as we roll along and hum. 

Sheer to the east, sheer to the west extend. 

Far as the wandering wings of our thoughts map 
grope. 

The far-reaching plains. Still, though, we have 
hope 

Of safely reaching our long journey's end. 

Hour by hour and day on burning day 

Our car pries on through the frightful dust. 
Hour by hour, mile by mile, to Denver or bust, 

fFe’re rolling along to the city gay. 

There fades before us the enormous round — 

Blue hills and plains, blue heaven o’ erhead — - 
By the broad hiahway onward we’re led. 

On, on to the great Convention we’re bound. 

Gordon Batlev Allen. 


Died of Tetantus 

Clarence Raymond Andrew’s, of North Hackensack, 
N. T-. son of iVir. and Mrs. Hans Andrews, died on the 
26th of last June in the Hackensack Hospital of tetantus 
The boy was playing baseball and split a finger. Tetantus 
developed and he was taken to the Hackensack hospital on 
June 25th. Despite the efforts of the doctor to save him 
tetantus had developed to such an extent that it was im- 
possible to do so. 
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^he (^Argonaut 


7 - ^oivson 


HE ARGONAUT, accompanied by Mrs. 
Argonaut, attended the convention of The 
National Society of the Deaf in Denver. We 
lid not ride in comfortable pullmans over 
smooth roadbeds, but choose instead to travel 
by auto. At that we made sure that the motor trip would 
be as pleasant as possible, and considering the condition of 
some of the roads we met with, it was lucky that we did. 

Our Buick coach, adjusted as well as skilled mechanics 
could make it, carried us without any mechanical trouble 
whatsoever over the 4000 mile journey. In fact, there 
was no trouble of any sort except with one new tire, which 
ended when the recalcitrant member was relegated to the 
spare tire rack. We found the extra seat in the car to be 
very convenient, for while one passenger drove the other 
could rest on the rear seat. It was even possible, at times 
to flirt with Morpheus, when chuck holes and miniature 
boulders were not too much in evidence. 

Our route carried us across California and Nevada into 
Utah and thence across Wyoming down through Colorado 
into Denver. Returning, we proceeded through Colora- 
do and Utah to Salt Lake, thence up through Idaho and 
across Oregon to Portland. We came straight down 
through Oregon and California to our home. Mrs. 
Argonaut proved a capable driver, making a record of 60 
straight miles at stretch and then after a short rest 30 
miles more, or 90 miles in all for the morning’s work. 
All told we were on the road 17 days and made an 
average of about 235 miles a day. 

We made Denver one day late. The day we arrived 
we drove 425 miles over the mountains. The last 106 


considerably after midnight, we lost all of this pleasant 
gathering. 

We left Denver, following the convention, over the 
Midland Route. Late in the afternoon, as we chugged 
along over an upgrade, it became necessary to send the car 
into second gear, then for a brief period into low gear. It 
seemed the car was going back on us. The feminine 





The top of a 4000 tntl^^jlrive. At an elevation of 
11,316 feet. The Argonaut's Buick car passes over 
Berthoud Pass in central Colorado. Airs. Argonaut 
stands at the side of the car. 


miles from Cheyenne to Denver were made in the dark. 
The road was good but unfamiliar and in addition there 
was a continuous thunder and lightning storm. As we 
sped on hour after hour to the accompaniment of flashes of 
lightning, Mrs. Argonaut would occasionally turn on the 
dash board light to assure us both that uniform speed of 
thitty miles an hour was being maintained. The vision of 
other fraters gathered at the reception under the brilliant 
lights of the hotel y^ould come to us, but as we arrived 


The beautiful estate of H’rn. A. Tilley, of Tiburon, 
was the tnecca of a one-day-trip for our hew A ork 
friends. There they had a repast that reminded 
them of that dear Broadway. 

portion of our passenger list opined the car was no good, 
anyway. Then we reached the summit and our eyes 
rested in astonisliment upon the sign board which read, 
Berthoud Pass, Altitude 11.316 feet. Then wc under- 
stood the peculiar performance of the car and realized the 
deceptivencss of the grades over which we had passed. 

Darkness found us at a small town with no hotel accom- 
modations. The sign board to the next town read 57 
miles. There we knew v, e would find suitable quarters, 
so we decided to push on in the dark. Soon the road be- 
gan to twist and turn. After an almost interminable 
number of gyrations, consuming several hours of cautioiis 
driving over roads which at times were little more than 
by-paths, we reached the top. A similar process of 
twisting and turning, but this time downward, finally 
brought us at about midnight to a cool and comfortable 
bed, which was as welcome as the day’s travel had been 
hazardous. On the following morning, 1 consulted our 
maps and found that we had ascended to a height during 
the night of near 10,000 feet. 

We ran into some pretty hot weather during our trip, 
but who would think that the hottest weather we should 
meet with would be at Portland, Oregon. It was so hot 
the draw bridges stuck, swelled with the heat and buckled. 
The newspapers said the humidity was low, but it rvas 
plentiful enough to cause much discomfort. I have been 
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in many places on the Pacific Coast, but never passed a 
more uncomfortable night than the one in Portland. In 
the part of California where I reside, it is, due to the trade 
winds, frequently colder in July than in January. At 
home for a summer’s night I usually tuck into a pair of 
pajamas, under a sheet, a blanket, and a quilt. I used 



Outside of the convention in Denver, the only- group 
of deaf ivhorn we met on a trip which took us 
through seven states, we encountered in V ancouver, 
fVashingion. In the photo are Mr. E. A. McNeal, 
Airs, il . S. Hunter, Air. Hunter, Airs. J. IV. 

Howson, Air. and Airs. AlcDonald, and their 
daughter. 

all of these that night in Portland, except the quilt, the 
blanket, the sheet, and the pajamas. 

"J* ❖ 

As for the convention itself, there was the usual repre- 
sentative crowd of deaf people present, though there ap- 
peared to be a marked thinning in the ranks of the old 
guard. 7'he social side of the convention was excellent 
and well planned. The newspapers gave considerable 
space to the pr*)ceedings and the deaf on the street seemed 
to make a favorable impression upon the general public. 
In fact, I believe that these conventions go a long way 
towards setting the deaf right in the minds of the great 
mass of people, and also their eyes to the usefulness and 
the beauty of the sign language and its great need in the 
life of at least the adult deaf. 

A A A 
• « % 

The famed Simpson twins of San Diego, W'ho in their 
.school days could hardly be told apart even by their closest 
associates, and who were always constant companions, have 
at last been separated. Molly turned the trick when slie 
was joined in matrimony to Mr. Charles Berg, a native 
of Sweden. Mr. Berg ha.sn’t been long in this country, 
in fact, only a couple of years. He has an interesting 
perronal'ty. He entered the United States, at Boston, 
with just enough money to pay his fare there, and meet the 
other necessary requirements. But his papers read to 
California. The officials at Boston declared he must pro- 
ceed west or else return home. He pleaded for a stay 
to work for a time, but the officials were obdurate. At 
Last, when hope had been nearly abandoned, he thought 
of an uncle residing near-by. The latter, when informed 
of his predicament, hastened to his rescue and signed the 
necessary papers admitting him to this country. 

Mr. Berg uses the English language well, having 
mastered it quickly. In fact, he began the study of it 
on the boat on his way over. From Mr. Berg I was 
surprised to learn that signs and the formation of the 


letters in the finger alphabet in Sweden are quite differ- 
ent from ours. They were introduced into Sweden some 
three hundred years ago by a man named Borg. So it ap- 
pears that the good Abbe de I’Epee is not the first to 
use the sign language in intercourse with the deaf. Mr. 
Berg does not claim that Borg is the original Inventor of 
the sign language, but does state that he used signs prior 
to the Abbe. In Sweden, according to Mr. Berg, it is 
much easier for the deaf to secure a job than in this coun- 
try. There the schooling period ends early at about the 
age of 16. But the school does not relinquish its care of 
the child at that period. A boy is asked what trade 
lie wishes to follow and the school secures him an ap- 
prenticeship at this particular trade, or at some other con- 
genial occupation. During the years of his apprentice- 
ship, the school supports him in the whole or in the part. 
He may even be assisted in buying his furniture, in case 
he marries. Of course, all this is dependent upon the 
boy pursuing his trade faithfully and living an exemplary 
life. If he breaks agreements, assistance likely ceases. 
Having mastered his trade, the young deaf man is quite 
sure of steady employment. 

Unlike conditions in this country, there are in Sweden 
two social stratas. The upper, or ruling class, lives by 
the labor of the skilled workmen. Therefore, they arc 
in a position to see that every^ desendng person, the deaf 
included, gets oiganized assistance. In this country, 
where it is everyone for himself and opportunities arc 
open to all, such organized aid is not possible, and con- 
sequently employment for the deaf is not so easily se- 
cured. 

❖ ❖ -t- 

I met John H. Shilton, of Toronto, Canada, at Denver, 
and we passed some interesting reminiscenses. We are 
botli graduates of hearing universities and we compared 
notes and found that our experience were practically 
identical. For instance, in the matter of getting the 
notes of a lecture, we both of us took notes from some 



A group of New Yorkers swooped doivn upon San 
Francisco following the Denver convention. Here 
are a few of them reviving with Alurray Campbell, 
now a local resident, fond memories of Little Old 
New York. Left to right, Al. L Kenner, Chas. 
H. McMann {now of Los Angeles), Murray Camp- 
bell, A. L. Pack, H. C. Kohlrnan. 

fellow student and then repaired to the university library 
to consult books and round out the lecture. This was 
a lot of added work, but necessary for a person who had 
not heard the lecture. Also, it was by no means easy to 
find the proper student from whom to take notes. It 
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was highly desirable that the hearing student should take 
good notes, written in a legible hand, and most important 
of all, that he should be willing to share his notes. 

One of the boys from whom I took notes for sev- 
eral yeais, in fact the one from whom I took the most 
notes, was a round chubby faced boy named Wigginton 
Creed. The other day, newspapers ran large faced 
type, the announcement that Wigginton Creed was dead. 
And well they might for Wgginton Creed was the West’s 
greatest (executive. As president of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, of the Columbia Steel Company, and 
of numerous other corporations, he exerted a far-reaching 
influence upon business and industry of the Pacific Coast. 
His rise to recognition from a comparatively poor college 
boy Avas rapid. At the age of 27 he was director of the 
California School for the deaf. Later he became a regent 
of his alma mater, the state university. Doctors state that 
he died of overwork, while newspapers dwell upon the 
fact that he was above all a humanitarian, taking a 
personal interest in the lives and ambitions of his thousands 
of employees. And looking back upon my acquaintance 
with him in college, and since, I can well believe such to 
be the case. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

A Ford car is a wonderful outfit on a highway tour. 
Everywhere we saw them. Pictures which we saw of 
them in the papers loaded down with wash tubs, bird 
cages, and other contraptions incidential to camping trips, 
w'e thought fictions of the artist’s mind, until we actually 
met with such affairs crawling over the landscape. You 
find the Fords chugging slowly up the mountain sides, or 
resting by the roadside while their innards are being re- 
paired. Friend wife termed them nuisances. Yet you 



On the grounds of the Tilley home. [ el' to right, 
Mr. McMann. Mr. Kenner, Mr. Frankenheim, 
Airs. Kenner, Air. Kohl man. Air. Campbell, Airs. 
Wilman, Airs. Sonneborn, Airs. Tilley. 

always saw them going over the tops of divides. The 
wheels of the Fords grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceeding sure. 

•j. »j. 

An individual at home usually has his thoughts centered 
on theater programs, grocery store specials, and mattei.s 
such, but on touring trips his eye is fixed for hotels, res- 


taurants, and service stations. In the matter of service 
stations, none looked better to us than tb? one midway 
betw'een two small towns. We had rKeglected to secure 
gasoline at the first town and drove along in blissful peace 
until highway signs indicated that the distance between 
the two towns was 90 miles. Now the prospect of run- 
ning out of gas 40 or 50 miles from civilization is none too 
plejising. Hence the welcome w’hich the lone service sta- 
tion received. 

1 forget the name of the service station, but I remembe- 
the names of a lot of others. Their names were Dew- 
Drop-Inn and Oasis, not two of them but 50 or more. It 
seems strange that service station owmers should show 
such a paucity of originality. ’I'he first Oasis w-e encount- 



The famed Simpson twins, of San Diego, inseparable 
companions, have at last been parted. The marriage 
of Alollie Simpson to Charles Berg, of Sweden, turned 
the trick. You can see "tis even so in the photo, the 
gentleman doing the separating, being Air. Berg. 
Mollie is on the left. However the separatoin wont 
be so terribly unenduring , as Air. and Airs. Berg will 
reside in Los Angeles. 

ered, w;ls in the middle of Nevada and seemed appropri- 
ately named. But the Oasis we ran across on the Colum- 
bia River was certainly a misfit for its location. The 
Dew-Drop-Inns seemed to be without number and mostly 
inappropriate. When aviation becomes more common the 
name may serve as a useful appellation. Our first Dew- 
Drop-Inn was along the side of a heavily gravelled road 
and a change of the namie to Don’t-Skid-lnn would be 
very much in keeping with traffic conditions. 

As most of us know much of the success of a man, gen- 
iuses and a few unusal individuals excepted, depends upon 
his ability to save money. And this habit of thrift must 
usually be acquired, if at all, in the youthful formative 
years of life. Consequently it is quite a pleasure to re- 
ceive such a letter as the following from a well known 
building and loan association. The young man mentioned 
is a brand new graduate of the California school for the 
deaf and has only been on his own feet a couple of 
months : 

“ Just a w'ord to let you know that young -, 

w’hom you brought into the office to open an account, is 
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doinj>; very well with it. He now has somewhere in the 
nei^hborhocd of $45.00 and adds to it right along. 

“It seems to be a matter of pride with him tl-.at he is 
increasing his balance, and we pcint out to him at times 
how good the hook looks without any withdrawals being 


A large number of easterners, who attended the 
Denver convention, visited the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
John A. Roach is here shown renewing reminiscences 
with Mr. and Mrs. Leandro Maldonado, of Berkley. 
Mr. Roach is the robust matt at the right. Inciden- 
tally he was best man at the Maldonado’s wedding, 
and doesn't seem to regret it. 

chalked up against him. With a little encouragement he 
may build it up to a considerable amount. He asked me 
to let you know how he was getting along.” 

The first thousand, so they say, is the hardest to get, 
but it looks like our young friend is M'ell on the way to 
achieve at least that goal. 

A • ♦ 

The bright lights of San Francisco twinkle from dusk to 
daylight and often on its streets are to be found more 
people at midnight than were there in the early evening. 
For this reason San Francisco makes a special appeal to 
New \ orkers, to whom it seems that their city with its 
multitude of restaurants, cafes, and theaters, is born anew 
upon the Pacific Coast. 

So it was no great surprise to us to see a party of New 
York deaf swoop down upon us following the Denver con- 
vention. There were more than a dozen in the delegation. 
At a reception held at the Campbell home, the easterners 
had an opportunity of meeting local people. Incidentally 
they revived old memories of the old times when Murray 
Campbell was a pal of most of them in Little Old New 
York. 

Our friends from New York also invaded the precincts 
of Wm. A. Tilley, of Tiburon. They admired the beau- 
tiful grounds and the spacious house and the broad 
expanse of bay water whose waves beat the butress that 
forms the eastern boundary of the place. But best of all, 
perhaps, was the dinner which might well have graced the 
table of any Broadway chef. 

We hope and believe our friends from across the con- 
tinent had a pleasant and profitable visit with us. 


A Sturdy Old Deaf Gent 

Mr. Dulaney Kemble now living in Colorado Springs, 
C^olorado over two years, was born near Clarksburg, 
Virginia, (not West Virginia,) on June 17th, 1841 
Lost his hearing July, 1846, from scarlet fever. 

In September, 1851, D. Kemble crossed the Allcg- 
han}' mountains, taking him about five days in a carri- 
age with a brother-in-law and two sisters. His des- 
tination was the newly built Deaf and Blind Institution 
at Staunton, Virginia, from which he graduated June 
23, 1859. Returned home and lived there up to the 
age of 40. He saw some of the civil war which divided 
relatives and friends on both sides. In Spring 1881, he 
moved to Brown Co., Kansas. After this, in tlie autumn 
of 1884, bought land in Phillips Co., Kansas, and went 
farming, raising cattle, hogs and grain; also in loaning 
business. In 1923 he sold out his business and devoted 
most of his time to traveling. Now at the age of 86 he 
is active and hearty. 


HELPING THE CANARIES 

Two small boys halted before a brass plate fixed on the 
front of a house whereon was inscribed in bold characters 
the Avord Chiropodist. 

“Chirrupodist!” remarked one of them, puzzled. 
“What’s that?” 

“Why,” replied his companion, “a chirrupodist is a fel- 
ler that teaches canaries to whistle.” 


“The best preacher is the heart, the best teacher is time, 
the best book is the AA’orld, and the best friend is God. 



JJ inona H. Maertz, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Antoine Dresse 

T he subject of this sketch is a member of 
the distinguished Dresse family of Belgium, 
and is one of the most outstanding young deaf 
men in Europe. He is a son of Robert Dresse of 
Liege, a deaf man whose benefactions to his fellow- 
deaf have made him internationally known. The 
Dresse family is of very aristocratic origin, but its 
members are so charmingly democratic that they 
number friends in all classes of people, and in all 
countries. 

Having received a very careful education from his 
private tutor, Antoine Dresse possesses high intel- 
lectual qualities and a perseverance which assure 
him the enviable position he occupies at present, for 
he is an agricultural engineer of a large agricultural 
development at Herbaye, Belgium. He has long 





Antoine Dresse of Belgium 

had a wish to be a succes.sful agriculturist and to this 
end has put forth all his efforts. The title of agri- 
cultural engineer may be a new one to our American 
readers, expressing it in good American, we would 
say “scientific farmer.” 

After five years of primary studies at Paris and a 
year of preparatory work at Liege. Antoine Dresse 
passed his examinations for admission to the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain, where he was the only 
deaf student, and unique in the annals of the Uni- 
versity. Here he specialized in agricultural meth- 
ods and theory, supplementing his major studies 
with others — one of them was English, which he 
uses easily and intelligently. 

Although scarcely nineteen years old, he had the 
will to succeed and the enthusias'm of youth to make 
his first year’s work, and to carry on, afterwards, 
from year to year, passing all his examinations. The 
professors were greatly interested in the young fel- 
low, and his class-mates helped him by explaining- 
theories, by frequent repetitions of the subject mat- 


ter of lectures, and by lending him their notes. 
These, with his good command of speech and lip- 
reading, helped him through four difficult years, and 
at the end his efforts brought him the degree of 
agricultural engineer. 

Without taking any vacation, he went to work at 
once, and after a year of apprenticeship he was in 
charge of a large agricultural enterprise at Herbaye, 
supervising the cultivation of a large tract of nearly 
three hundred acres — which may seem small to our 
wheat farmers of the Northwest, Avhose fields cover 
thousands of acres — but it must be remembered 
that Belgium is a very small country, and that her 
fields are the most intensively cultivated in Europe. 
The rich province of La Bosquee where Dresse is 
located includes fields of wheat, oats rye and sugar- 
beets. He has had charge of this work for a couple 
years, being now only twenty-five years of age. 
He can scarcely tear himself away from his work for 
a holiday. At the end of his studies he made a trip 
of years, l)eing now only twenty-five years age 
cultural occupation he made a long trip into Spain. 

Dresse’s numerous occupations do not keep him 
from interesting himself in bettering the lot of the 
deaf. He devotes himself to them as Secretary of 
the Society of Mutual Aid for the Deaf of Liege. 
Being an all around athlete and a sportsman of 
good standing, he has encouraged his fellow-deaf in 
the pursuit of sports, and aided them in founding 
the Silent Sportsmen's Union of Liege. He and 
his brother, Maurice are prominent athletes in the 
club, being good track men and football players, 
Antoine Dresse was instrumental in organizing 
the Federation of Deaf Sjjortsmen of Belgium, 
which encourages the deaf teams from the different 
cities of Belgium to meet in friendly competition 
in field events and football. Lastly, through the 
insistence of his foreign friends, he has taken up the 
w^ork of promoting international sportsmanship 
among the deaf, and occupies the place of Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Sportsmans’ Com- 
!ie marries. Of course, all this is dependent upon the 
mittee of the Deaf. 


“Experience rvitout learning is better than learning 
without cxpereince.” 



Grafton, Pa., girls reciting a poem “De V Epee-Gal- 
laudet,” by J incent Dunn, at Edgewood School audi- 
torium, January 29, 1927. The proceeds were for 
the Edward Aliner Gallaudet Memorial Fund. 
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Resuming Work 


For two months the Silent Worker and its force 
of workers have been on a vacation. On Wednes- 
day, September yth, we opened office, dusted our 
desks, removed the covers from all the machines pre- 
paratory for another ten months of gruelling hard 
work. While everyone connected with the shop 
returns to work with renewed vigor and enthusiasm 
it always takes a month or two to get limbered up. 
A machine of any kind that has remained idle for 
any length of time wdll gather a certain amount of 
rust and become stiff. Then, again, new pupils are 
received and put through the intricate mysteries of 
getting out a magazine. To those who are in- 
terested and eager to learn, the work is intensely 
fascinating. 

Borrowing and Lending 

Occasionally w^e receive letters from persons who 
have been in the habit of borrowing this magazine 
from subscribers, confessing that it was not only a 
nuisance to the lender but to himself or herself and 
decided it was much more agreeable to become an 
annual subscriber. On the other hand, we get 
letters from subscribers saying that they do not 
Avish to renew their subscription because they can 
borrow the Silent Worker of a friend. Still others 
they do not wish to renew because they can 
read the magazine at the club rooms of wdiich they 
belong. 

This condition has deprived us of hundreds of 
subscribers. This means that there are about fifty 
times as many readers as subscri1>ers. If the prac- 
tice of lending was discontinued we would certainly 


have a larger paying list, which would enable us to 
make the magazine still better. Every cent we get 
from subscriptions is put back into the magazine, 
so now, dear reader, if you are a lender or borrower 
you will render us a great service if you will dis- 
continue this bad practice. 

The Silent Worker is unique in deaf-mute jour- 
nalism because it is the only magazine of its kind 
in the world. It is a magazine that the deaf love 
and cherish as a dear friend. If a deaf man or 
woman has accomplished something unusual the 
Silent Worker will be only too glad to give it pub- 
licity if it is possible to get hold of it. So you can 
see for yourselves what real service the Silent 
Worker is to the deaf world. But remem1.)er we 
must have money to make this service possilde, so 
we offer this kindly advice — don’t he a “BOR- 
ROWER; don’t he a “LENDER.” 

Why Not Attend The Interna- 
tional Congress in Prague? 

American deaf-mutes who contemplate making a 
trip to the Old World next summer would do well 
to consider attending the International Congress 
of Deaf-Alutes, to 1)e held in Prague, July 4 to 9 . 
The Committee in charge is making extensive prep- 
arations for the entertainment of its guests (.set 
circular letter on another page) and it appears to 
us that it would he a rare chance for the American 
deaf to learn more about the foreign deaf and their 
accompli.shments as well as to take advantage of the 
entertainments they intend to offer. 

Red Cross Work Never Done 

DISASTER PART OF PROGRAM 

After trouble comes the Red Cross, just as surely 
as the sunshine follows the rain. And thousands of 
homeless, bereft by disaster, have gazed on the 
bright red insignia, derived new courage, and 
carried on to rehabilitation and happines.s, thanks 
to its aid. The advent of the Red Cross means 
much more than trouble somewhere. Not any one 
deprecates the work of relief, hut the average per- 
son is better able to visualize what is Ijeiiig done 
when he sees refugees fed and sheltered. 

Undoubtedly the spectacular side of Red Cross 
work deals with the tremendous programs of dis- 
aster relief which it has carried on this past year. 
The Mississippi Valley floods rendered 500,000 
homeless w'hen the river was at its worst. Refugee 
camps taking care of thousands were established. 
What was accomplished is sufficiently well known 
to need no additional comment. But the Missis- 
sippi affair was only one of 75 major disasters which 
required relief during the fiscal year which ended 
July first. While the Eather of Waters held the 
center of the stage due to the magnitude of the 
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havoc he created, there were 12 other catastrophes 
of a serious nature taking place. All told, twenty- 
five states were visited by violence in some from 
during the past year. 

The great war left the Red Cross with a problem 
close to its heart. It is one that has a great deal 
in common with disaster relief, nameh’, the rehabil- 
itation of the disabled ex-service man. The former 
fighting man and his family have become the wards 
of the Red Cross, not in the sense of being depend- 
ents, but rather that of “The Greatest Mother.’’ 
Not long ago a wounded veteran told a Red Cross 
worker when encountered in a veteran's hospital, 
that it was the Red Cross that picked him up when 
he was wounded, greeted him when he arrived back 
in the U. S. A. and that “he supposed the Red Cross 
would be on hand to see him through the pearly 
gates.” 

The Red Cross does not attempt to duplicate or 
supersede the recreational functions of other soldier 
relief agencies. They do excellent work and need 
no assistance. But it does attempt to fill into post 
of counsellor, to write letters^ when there is no one 
else to do it, to wrestle with the Veterans Bureau 
regarding back compensation, and perhaps to aid 
the young wife and small child when the husband 
is on a government cot and none of them knows 
which way to turn. 

During the past year 73,000 ex-service men and 
their families were helped each month. Each 
month — not a casual obligation to be lightly as- 
sumed and as lightly dismissed. These are only a 
few of the reasons that the Red Cross goes before 
the people of the United States once a year, with 
an account of its stewardship and the suggestion 
that everyone enroll as a member. The Eleventh 
Annual Membership Roll Call of the National Red 
Cross will take ])lace as usual from Armistice day 
to Thanksgiving, November 11 to 24. It affords 
a nation-wide opportunity to endorse the Red Cross 
and insure the maintenance of its service. 

New Bureau to Aid Child Study 

“Children, The Magazine for Parents,” announces 
the organization of a Group Service Bureau dedi- 
cated to furthering the interests of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Women’s Clubs and other groups in- 
terested in child study. 

The Bureau has available for free distribution 
two pamphlets, “1927-1928 Program on Child Train- 
ing,” and “Group Study for Parents.” The former 
is published because of the many requests from 
Parent-Teacher Association and mother’s clubs for 
a comprehensive study program for use during the 
coming season. The latter pamphlet describes the 
methods of organizing groups interested in the dis- 
cussion of child training methods, and contains a 
recommended list of books on child study. 


The Group Service Bureau will supplement and 
not in any way duplicate the service being rendered 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Child 
Study Association of America, and the American 
Association of University Women. 

The Bureau maintains a Parents' Library, and 
issues each nu<nth a program for group discussion, 
prepared by the Child Study' Association of Amer- 
ica, based on the leading article in “Children, The 
Magazine for Parents." The address of the Group 
Study' Bureau and the magazine is 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

The N. F. S. D. 

The American deaf have every reason to feel 
very proud of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deal. Managed entirely by deaf men, it has weath- 
ered the storms of a quarter of a centurv, met all 
its obligations prc)mptly and has assets of nearly 
a million dollars. Its membership continues to 
grow and is well j;ast the 6cco mark. 

At the Denver Convention F. P. Gibson was 
advanced to the Presidency, with emoluments that 
go with it, an honor well deserved. 

In Next Issue 

Air. Pach will have a very interesting account of his 
trip across the continent this last summer. Mr. Crutcher 
will continue to amuse our readers and Mr. Aleagher has 
promised to be regular. Mr. Mueller, who has been 
irregular during the past year will supply us with con- 
siderable more of his “hen fruit.” All other departments 
of this magazine will continue to interest our readers. 

The Southern Association 

At the Convention of the North Carolina Association 
of the Deaf, held in Winston-Salem last summer, it was 
decided to organize “The Southern Association of the 
Deaf,” and a committee was appointed to carry out the 
plans as e.xpressed at one of the sessions. 

We can see a lot of good that this new association can 
do, since it has been declared that it will co-operate with 
the National Association of the Deaf. We are sure that 
the N. A. D. will extend its hand of welcome and render 
any assistance that is asked for. 

“I promised to make a call tonight,” said her hushaiul as 
he started off. 

“V’ery well, dear,” said his wife. “But don't call unless 
you have the cards.” 

A countryman, who went to a large city to see the sights, 
engaged a room at a hotel, and before retiring asked the 
clerk about the hours for meals. 

“We have breakfast from 7 to ii, dinner from 12 to 3, 
and supper from 6 to 8,” explained the clerk. 

“Look here,” inquired the farmer in surprise, “what time 
am I going to see the town?” 
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ye^/rs 


"Gibhy” jlrthur Leisrnan, young son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lehman, of 
waiikee. H is. 


Louise May Belewendt, age 5, taken in May, | 
1927, with costume worn at Frat Masquerade | 
March, 1927, St. Patrick’s Day. | 


Janis, the charming six-year-otd daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Haenszel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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(^onventioru of the U\(grth (Carolina 
cfAssociatioru of the HDeaf 

Thomas ‘W Hamrick, ^r. 



HE NORTH Carolina Association of the 
Deaf and the Southern Association of the 
Deaf met at Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
about 300 delegates coming from all parts 
lina, August 24-27, 1927. There were 
of the South. Some came from Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois. Some were prominent and successful in business 
life. The convention, from attendance and entertain- 
ment standpoint, was declared to be the largest and the 
most successful in the history of the association. 

Old acquaintances renewed their friendships, and new 
friendships were formed. Some have had their first 
thrill of attending this convention. Some have been 
coming to the convention regularly for years and vear<. 
Some have come at a great distance to see the Southern 
Association of the Deaf launched and inaugurated. 


. The convention was purely of Southern character. 
There Avas no foreign element among them. On all sides 
were true Southern manners and hospitality. The dele- 
gates had the fun of their lives, shaking hands and associa- 
ting with their felloAv-deaf men — made up of obscure, 
common-place deaf folks, farmers, factory-workers, small- 
town editors, printers and poorly-equipped carpenters, 
large tobacco and cotton growers, and deaf people from 
other states. Several have become wealthy. But all 
mixed and shook hands! They are united but by one 
bond — their deafness. Their problems are similar. 

They have been taught by the same methods in schools 
for the deaf, slept in the same rooms, ate in the same din- 
ing rooms. The sign-language was the chief means of 
communication and expression. The pencil and pad was 
unknoAA'n at the convention, except used by the inquisitive, 
curious reporters sent out from the dailies to cover us up. 
Speakers’ speeches AA^ere published in the papers in full. 
AA-ith displays of glaring, bold headlines across the front 
page. Those reporters made a feAV errors, plainly shoAv 
ing their ignorance of the deaf. 

The delegates marched to the center of the city, sat on 
the steps of the Court House and posed for photographer.-.. 
They all Avere asked to smile SAveetly, but some chose to 
scoAvl and make “faces”. 


The Robert E. Lee Hotel, neAvdy built and recently 
completed, AA'as the convention headquarters. Their 
meetings Avere held and transacted in the beautiful ball- 
room of the hotel. Each business Avas brief and quick! v 
handled. Some AA^ere long-distance speech-makers and 
made us tired. Some made the shortest speeches, but Ave 
were much pleased ! 

Of unusual interest to the delegates Avas the surprise 
AA'edding of Mr. Joel Gibbs, a mountaineer, and Aliss 
Ruth Ezzell, a society girl. Rev. Mr. J. W. Michaels, 
of Arkansas, officiated at the ceremony. Here’s hopinu 
the deaf couple can tackle the rough seas of matrimonv 
successfully. 

Winston-Salem, of tobacco fame, the city built by the 
millionaire tobacco pioneer manufacturers (the J. R. Rey- 
nolds family) and the home of the well-knoAvn tobacco 
brand. Camels, is a city of approximately 80,000 popula- 
tion, half of Avhich is made up of negroes. The whites 


and the negroes often clash on election days. Often there 
is a race riot in the city. 

At one of the meetings, there AA^as a much heated discus- 
sion on this ancient question, “Shall the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the North Carolina School for the Deaf be di- 
vorced from the North Carolina Association of the Deaf?” 
This question has long been up for discussion at every con- 
A'ention. It is an issue betAveen the Gallaudet College 
croAA'd and the non-Gallaudet croAvd. Both sides haA'e 
strong supporter's. For a time, it seemed to appear that 
this question Avas to he settled and let the Gallaudet 
College crowd have their Avay and take over the Alumni 
Association, but a blunder AA’as made someAvhere. The 
election to settle this question AA'as called off and suspended 
until the next convention in another city. 

Telegrams and letters Avere read from absent members, 
AA'ell-Avishers and friends. 

Mr. David R. Tillinghast, of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Florida, Avas among the delegates. He has 
been coming to the North Carolina Convention for years 
— no one knoAvs hoAV many. He is about 90 years old. 
active for his age. He has taken part in every discussion 
on the platform. He is knoAvn to be the best platform 
speaker, and an expert in the sign-language. He has been 
a teacher of the North Carolina deaf for fifty years, but 
is noAV retired. 

A letter and tAvo telegrams from the Wilmington, 
N. C., Chamber of Commerce Avere read to the conven- 
tion by Mr. James B. Tavlor, Jr., inviting the asstKiatioti 
to meet in that city in 1929. These communications Avere 
most favorably received and the invitation AAvas heartily 
accepted. Mr. James B. Tavlor, Jr., is onlv a youth of 
19 years. He made a neat speech on the attractions of 
his home-tOAvn, Wilmington, AA'hich is a sea-town on the 
Atlantic coast. The famous AVrightsville Beach is a 
few miles aAvay. There are big hotels, roomy resorts 
and Avide pavilions and every attraction there for the dele- 
gates. Remember \Vilmington, N. C., 1929. Delegates 
couhl reach that citv bv railroads, steamboats and autos. 

Will iam R. Hackney, AA ealthy Charlotte, N. C., busi- 
ne.'^s man and bathing-room fixtures man, plumber-con- 
tractor, AA'as elected president of the North Carolina 
Association of the Deaf and the Alumni Association of 
the State School for the Deaf. M'ss Helen V. Williams 
and Miss Pearl Coltrane were elected secretary and fin- 
ancial secretary respectively. Mrs. C. C. Vestal, Avife 
of the South’s fastest linotvpe operator. Charlie C. Ves- 
tal, Avas elected vice-president. Mr. Willie Benfield, 
of “Funny Man Fame and Entertainer.” aabs elected 
Treasurer. I'homas W. Hamrick, Jr., of Shelby, N. C., 
AA^as given the difficult iob of coA'ering up the convention 
for publication in the Silext Worker. 

Dr. J. A. Tillinghast, Converst College professor, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, Avas chief interpreter for 
the conA’ention. He made a poAverful speech entitled, 
“Our Changing World.” 

TILLINGHAST SPEAKS 

Professor J. A. Tillinghast, discussing the subject, 
“Our Changing World,” drew a number of most interest- 
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ing illustrations from his own experience and the exper- 
ience of those about him, showing the great change in 
the life of the people that has come about in the past gen- 
eration. Professor Tillinghast was in attendance at the 
convention with his father who has been a member of the 
faculty at the State School for the Deaf, for many years. 

The speaker went into the life of the people in a most 
incisive manner, show'ing how nearly revolutionary the 
last fifty years have been with regard to the life of the 
people. Roads, and the methods of communications over 
the roads, means of communication between people over 
wire and through the air, the increase in the span of 
human life, together with the advancement that has been 
made in increasing the ways of entertaining the people 
by mere mechanical agencies, such as the moving picture, 
formed material for an intensely interesting address. 

MANY CHANGES MADE 

The Professor referred to a member of the convention 
who is engaged in truck farming, his home being about 
midway between Winston-Salem and Greensboro. He 
can load his truck late in the evening, come to Winston- 
Salem the next morning, sell the load and be back at home 
long before noon. In 1850, there were no truck farms, 
and even if there had been, there w'as no market for its 
disposal. Winston-Salem and Greensboro were not sub- 
ject to consideration. 

Some of the occupations that flourished around 85 years 
ago have passed out, such as saddle and harness making, 
livery stables, etc., but their places have been taken by 
automobile manufacturers, repairmen, and garages. 

Back in the days of 1850, people used wood for fuel and 
cooked with the ordinary stove, knowing nothing of the 
conveniences and facilities of the present time. 

LAUD MOVING PICTURE 

At this point. Dr. Tillinghast declared that the moving 
picture has been a godsend to the deaf. Without the use 
of vocal language, it presents its message or story, and the 
deaf may enjoy it to the same extent as those gifted with 
the powers of speech and hearing. 

“Did you ever hear of a deaf driver having an automo- 
bile accident?” queried Dr. J. A. Tillinghast. “In all 
probability', you never did, and the likelihood is that you’ll 
live a great many years more without hearing of one.” 

BILL DROPPED 

The question arose out of a discussion of the recent at- 
tempt to enact a law in the North Carolina General As- 
sembly prohibiting the totally deaf from driving automo- 
biles. It was through the efforts of Mr. Tillinghast and 
other people who had associated with the deaf folk a great 
deal, together with an earnest protest from various mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Association, that the bill was 
not heartily pushed and was finally dropped. 

“It’s surprising how wonderfully acute the feelings of 
deaf folk become,” continued Dr. Tillinghast. “They 
‘feel’ what ordinary folk hear. You noticed that a little 
child started sliding a chair across the floor in the conven- 
tion hall yesterday and it made so much ‘noise’ that none 
of the deaf people could hear? Well, that’s an example of 
what I am describing. 

DEAF DRIVER SAFE 

“Deaf drivers are remarkably safe. They live in com- 
plete silence and they know they must be careful and, con- 
sequently, they are careful. They observe all of the rules 
of driving etiquette, keeping to the right of the road, 
stopping at railw'ay crossing, keeping sharp lookouts at 
street crossing and watching all traffic signals. When 
you thump the floor behind a deaf man he will nirn about 


to see what you want. He feels the concussion and vib- 
ration of earth and air. Likewise he can detect the ap- 
proach of an automobile behind him. 

“I’ve paid particular attention to the number of folks 
who drove their own cars to this convention. I was sur- 
prised at the number. 1 believe there is even a greater 
percentage of deaf drivers at this convention than in at- 
tendance at the national convention in Washington City 
last year. At that convention of 1,500, the necessary 250 
who had traveled to Washington by rail, could not be 
mustered so that the railroad company would give a 
special rate for tickets.” 

PRESIDENT WILDER SPEAKS 

President Wilder’s address was a plea for the con- 
tinuation of instruction in sign language for dpaf and 
dumb children, this being inspired by recent suggestions 
and resolutions in their states that speech and speech- 
reading be taught in place of sign language. He told 
of an incident of his personal knowledge in which a lady 
who had learned speech reading attended one of his Bible 
classes, and it was necessary for him to communicate with 
her by writing. She decided to learn in sign lan- 
guage and quickly learned, finding it of great advantage. 

CAN GLORIFY GOD 

“It is true that God made us deaf, and put the true 
instincts in us to glorify Him,” said Mr. Wilder. 
“When God made and created a chicken, it glorified Him 
by scratching the ground so as to get what it wanted. And 
when He made a duck, it glorified Him by swimming and 
diving. So W'hen God made a child d'^af, he or she in- 
stinctively throws out his or her arms and talks in the sign 
language and moves the fingers to express his or her words 
so as to glorify Him, I was once asked by a friend 
why I did not read lip-speech or speak like other deaf 
peoplp do. I answered and said to him that if I wislied 
to talk, I would prefer to be able to hear first so that I 
could learn how to talk in glad tone or sympathetic 
tone correctly- He acknowledged the fact that I was 
right. Most of the deaf people do not know how to 
speak in sympathetic tone to sick people or in glad tone 
when they meet their friends. We therefore favor the 
deaf children’s rights to talk in the sign language and on 
their fingers in schools as God wants them to glorify 
Him.” 

HEAR BUREAU HEAD 

Hugh G. Miller, head of the Employment Bureau for 
th)? Deaf, supported by the State, reviewed the situation 
for employment of the deaf in the State. He went over 
the trades and professions open to deaf people and told 
something of the success he has experienced in placing men 
and womirn on jobs that made them self sustaining and an 
asset to society. 

Mr. Miller drew special attention to linotyping and 
printing, carpentry and shoe repairing, as occupations for 
which deaf workers are most nearly competitors on a 
basis with people of normal hearing. 

The famous “Auto Bill No. 11,” which was up for con- 
sideration by the North Carolina Legislature at its last 
meeting and failed of passing, was discussed by Mr. Mil- 
ler. This bill would have prevented anyone from driving 
an automobile in the State of North Carolina who did not 
possess 2 per cent, of normal hearing. It was through 
the efforts of Mr. Miller and other persons in the State 
who are familiar with the deaf people of the State that 
pressure was brought to hNir upon the right persons in 
the Legislative body and the bill was defeated. 
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NEED HOME FOR AGED 

Industrial training in all State schools for the deaf 
should be improved ; thorough instruction in suitable 
trades should be given and if comptent deaf instructors 
ape employed the pupils would turn themselves toward 
this work, Hugh G. Miller, chief of the State Bureau of 
Labor for the Deaf, told the association Thursday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Miller outlined the work which has been accom- 
plished by his division since he was placed in charge in 
1925, and urged that full co-operation, sympathy and sup- 
port be advanced the bureau by the deaf people of the 
State. 

“I am glad to say,” he delcared, “that discrimination 
against the deaf being employed is diminishing slowly, 
and some day tliey will be on equal footing with hearing 
workers in skilled trades. 

“It is true that the best interest and rights of many 
deaf children are sacrificed by too hasty selections of voca- 
tions for which they are unfitted, after they leave school. 
Many deaf girls prefer employment in industrial plants 
because the wages are better. They do not care much for 
domestic science. Many deaf girls wlio hold remunera- 
tive positions are making good. 

“We ask your consideration of the need for a home for 
aged and infirm deaf. We strongly favor establishment 
of it somewhere in the South with the money contributed 
by the deaf and hearing people. In my opinion it could 
be supported and maintained at very little cost. This 
home would make conditions better and bring the condi- 
tions of the deaf to other people. Deaf ministers could 
visit them frequently and help make their lives spiritually 
better and happier. The deaf inmates of the various 
county homes in the State seem to be lonesome and they 
need cmfort, sympathy and cheer. 

“We should not relax and discontinue our promotion 
of the welfare of the deaf population. In many ways our 
bureau needs your co-operation, sympathy and support.” 

NEWSPAPER MAN ADDRESSES CON- 
VENTION SESSION 

A tirade against certain practices and conditions exist- 
ing in the realm c,f instruction for the deaf was launched 
at P'riday morning’s business session by O. G. Carrell, 
of Hurgaw. Several years Mr. Carrell was a teacher 
of the deaf, connected with schools in several states. He 
is a graduate of Gallaudet College of Washington, D. C., 
and is editor and published of the Pender Chroncile at 
Burgaw. 

In an address that was a violent attack upon conditions 
which the speaker stated were existent in the schools for 
the deaf. Mr. Carrell made a great many statements 
of great interest to the association. He was highly con- 
cerned for employing deaf instructors for the schools 
for the deaf. 

PROGRESS IS NEEDED 

The deaf are not keeping pace with the “hearing 
world,” declared Mr. Carrell, as he asked his audience to 
review the past years. He said that a quarter of a century 
ago schools for the deaf were leaders in trade teaching. To- 
day, they have fallen far behind the public schools that 
have taken up manual training. Shop practices have 
greatly changed, “while our schools cling to cld-fash- 
ioned methods. Now, whose fault is it? Our own, be- 
cause we have sat supinely by and permitted such con- 
ditions to exist.” 


SENDS FLOWERS 

Accompanying a beautiful basket of flowers for the 
asssembley room table, sent to the association by Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Shore, was a letter of greetings w’hich receiv- 
ed the attention of the members. The donors expressed 
their most sincere good wishes for the convention and 
the State School for the Deaf, mentioning that their own 
son, Herbert Shore, was once a student in the school. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the asso- 
ciation : 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

Resolved, That the North Carolina Association for 
the Deaf, in convention assembled, expressed our belief 
that the combined system of teaching deaf children is 
the only proper one to use and that the present day 
system of teaching oralism is carried too far and is a de- 
triment to the mental development of the children and 
and to, their future welfare. 

Resolved, That we have our .secretary instruct the 
chiefs of police in all cities of the State of 10,000 people 
or more to be on the lookout or beggars and tramps pos- 
ing as deaf people and soliciting aims because of deafness 
in order that we may stamp out this impostor evil. 

Resolved, That we endorse the Bureau of Labor for 
the Deaf as a worthy institution in that it aids to create a 
friendly understanding with employees in behalf of deaf 
workers and their capabilities, and has been instrumental 
in securing employment for a number of deaf workers. 

Resolved, 'I'hat we convey friendly greetings to the 
National Association of the Deaf and endrose its aims: 
further, that we express ourselves as not being in op- 
position to said association in the formation of a new body 
for the Southern deaf, but from the body to take care of 
local conditions. 

WANT PROPER RIGHTS 

Resolved, That we protest against any legislation that 
may be brought forw'ard to restrict the driving of auto- 
mobiles by deaf people, solely because of their deafness; 
or against us as a class that deprives us of proper rights 
and usages enjoyed by other people. 

Resolved, That we endorse the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, believing it to be financially sound 
and as well managed as any other similar societt*; and that 
it is worthy of our encouragement and support. 

Resolved, That we endorse the formation of the 
association to include the deaf south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers for their general welfare and advancement. 

Resolved, That in the death of Miss Robbina Till- 
inghast the deaf of the State as well as those in adjoining 
states have lost a sincerce and helpful friend and that we 
e.xpress to the father of the deceased our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the people, 
the Chamber of Commerce, city officials and others of 
Winston-Salem who have rendered assistance in making 
this gathering a success. 

Resolved, That we especially thank Dr. Howard 
Rondthaler and Rev. Dr. Gribbin for especial assistance; 
and to E. D. Williams for the splendid refreshments 
served the ladies in attendance upon this convention. 

Resolved. That we thank the press of Winston-Salem 
for the well written reports of our meetings and that 
we thank the management of the Hotel Robert E 
Lee for many thoughtful acts toward our convenience. 
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Resolved, That we thank Dr. J. A. Tillinghast for 
his able interpreting. 

Resolved, That we heartily thank the local committee 
for its untiring efforts for the success and pleasure of the 
convention. 

(Signed) 

Mrs. Hugh Miller. 

O- E. Yoder, 

O. G. Carrell, 

OVATION FOR DR. GOODWIN 

Welcomed with a demonstration of love and esteem 
that would have brought gladness to the heart of any 
man. Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, superintendent of the 
North Carolina State School for the Deaf, at Morganton, 
Spent Thursday evening and Friday morning in attend- 
ance upon the sessions. He returned to Morganton at 
1 :52 o'clock Friday afternoon. 

Most of the members of the convention are former 
students of the North Carolina school and they look upon 
Dr. Goodwin as one their best friends. This was evi- 
denced by the greeting he received when he arrived at 
the hotel Thursday afternoon, when he arose to say a few 
words at Friday morning’s session, and when he started 
to the train. His friends surrounded him, grasping his 
hands and assuring him, with all the means at their com- 
mand, that they were glad he came to the'! meeting. 
The greeting was mutual, because Dr. Goodwin looks up 
on the deaf of the State as his “children,'^ and takes a 
fatherly interest in them. 

THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

The Southern Association of the Deaf seems to be an 
assured fact, if plans under way are carried out. In the 
eyes of the delegates and the visitors, this matter was the 
most important ever handled by the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf at their afternoon session, August 26. 

A Committee was appointed, composed of Professor J, 
H. McFarlane, Chairman; Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia; Herbert Smoak, of Union, South Carolina; 
O- G. Carrell, of Burgaw, North Carolina; Rev. Mr. J. 
W. Michaels, of Mountainburg, Arkansas. Details x)f 
handling and perfecting this project, and making a new 
set of constitution and by-laws, have been left to this 
committee. Each member of the committee is an able 
writer and an influential speaker and a leader in their 
own states. 

This committee will meet at Kno.xville, Tennessee, or 
Atlanta, Georgia, for the purposes of electing a president, 
several vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. They 
will meet with state conventions of Southern states as they 
come together and endeavor to reach a mutual agreement 
wdth these deaf state associations, or committees appointed 
from them. It is understood that it is tentatively planned 
to bring the Southern Asssociation of Deaf to completion 
in Atlanta, Ga., sometime next year. 

“The Formation of the Southern Association of the 
Deaf,’’ was the subject of a talk at the North Carolina 
Association Convention, by Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Atlanta, 
Ga. She was an able speaker and brought out many good 
points on the formation of the new association. She moved 
the spell-bound audience. Her influence was felt by all. 
State deaf leaders were inspired by her, and the movement 
was encouraged. The eiihre convention discussed it ver> 
freely. The idea of the new association was quickly 
endorsed and put into action. 

The North Carolina Association of the Deaf commit- 
ted itself upon the project by passing a resolution, “Re- 


solved, that the North Carolina Association of the Deaf 
endorse the formation of the new Southern Association 
of the Deaf, to include the state associations of the Deaf, 
residing south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers for their 
general welfare and advancement, and to take care of 
local conditions, and to solve problems peculiar to them- 
selves, and ro improve their social activies.” 

Southern speakers and leaders, on the platform, in favor 
of the Southern Association of the deaf, included Prof. 
McFarlane, of Alabama; Mrs. Jackson, of Georgia; 
Prof. Underhill, of North Carolina; Herbert Smoak, of 
South Carolina ; Rev. Michaels, of Arkansas ; Rev. O. A. 
Wilson, of Texas; Mrs. Bush, of Virginia; D. R. Till- 
inghast, of N. C., S. C., and Florida; Charlie E. Jones, of 
Alabama; George Bailey, of North Carolina; John C. 
IV'IilIer, of North Carolina; Hugh G. Aliller, Chief Deaf 
Labor Bureau, North Carolina; O. G. Carrell, editor, of 
Burgaw, North Carolina, and others who mounted the 
platform unknown to the writer. Eacli made a three-min- 
ute speech, showing that the new association was an excel- 
lent one for the South, and should be functioning. 

States favoring the Southern Association of the Deaf 
included North Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

^ States in doubt, or being skeptical, include West 
\ irginia, Mississppi, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

Kentucky is the only state opposing the new association. 
Her leader. Colonel McClure, does not look upon it witli 
favor. He could not attend the N. C. Convention per- 
sonally on account of business matters claiming his atten- 
tion. A friend of his read his letter to the convention. 

It is not knorrm whether to take in such territory of the 
Southern states, or the Southeastern states, but this matter 
has been left in the hands of the McFarlane committee. 

1'exas, represented by Rev. O. A. Wilson, of Waco, 
received a housefull of applause. Rev. Wilson said, 
Texas falls in line. She wants the Southern Association 
of the Deaf, and is heart and soul for it.” Texas is the 
largest state in the union and is considered purely a part 
of the South. She expects to have morel'exasan mem- 
berships in the new association, and her strength will go 
to it. Again, another housefull of applause. 

O. G. Carrell, of North Carolina, acted as presiding 
officer and temporary chairman, when the Southern Asso 
ciation was being dicussed and organized. The election 
was a hotly-contested one. There were about a dozen cati- 
didates for offices in the new association, but five of 
them were chosen as chairman and his committee. 

Thanks are due Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Atlanta, for the 
manv articles sponsoring the Ligon idea. 

Most of the congratulations go to the North Carolina 
Association for founding it and putting it into action. 
The idea was given a very prominent place on their con- 
vention nrogram, for discussion. 

The Southern Association of the Deaf passed a resolu- 
tion, “Resolved, That we convey friendly greetings to 
the National Association of the Deaf, and endorse its aims; 
further, that we express ourselves as not being in opposi- 
tion to the said association, in the formation of a new bodv 
of the Southern deaf, but form this new body to take 
care of local conditions and problems.” 

This new body desires the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, on account of its high posi- 
tion in the deaf world, its powerful influence, its finances, 
its wide membership. The Southern Association of the 
Deaf promises to remain local and not seek national 
honors. , 

Three cheers for the "Southern Association and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf ! 
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International Congress of the 
Deaf-Mutes 

FROM THE 4-9tH TO THE 9tH OF JULY^ 1928, IN 

PRAGUE 

Dear Friends. Deaf Brothers and Sisters; 

We beg leave to inform you that we Iiave resolved at 
the occasion of the last International Congress of the Deaf- 
Mutes at Liege, held in 1924 at the occasion of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Royal Mutual Society of the Deaf-Mutes, 
that the next International Congress of the Deaf-Mutes is 
to be held in Prague in 1928, the date of the Congress hav- 
ing been fixed for the days of 4-9 of July of the same year. 

In May, 1926, there took place the celebration of the 
Deaf-Mutes at Madrid at the occasion of the unveiling of 
the monument raised in memory of the first and eldest 
educator of the deaf-mutes, Fray Pedro Ponce de Leon, 
when, at a special meeting, we had also discussed the pre- 
liminary measures for the Prague Congress in 1928 

In that year, there will be celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of our Mutual Society of the Deaf-Mutes "U. F 
S.” in Prague, founded in 1868 by the noble-minded instruc- 
tor at the Prague institution for the Deaf-Mutes. Mr. 
Vaclav Wilczek. 

As the chance would have it, there will, in 1928, also be 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversarv of the Jurists Club of 
the Deaf-Mutes “Prague”, which will both, for the home 
and foreign visitors, arrange an autocar excursion about 
Prague and its surroundings and explain the various his- 
torical monuments of the beloved “hundred-spired” Prague. 
Also the Educational and Theatrical Club of the Deaf- 
Mutes celebrates, in the same year, their fifth anniversary 
and will show the attendants their performance. 

The International Congress of the Deaf-Mutes in Prague 
will be held in a year most memorable for us, for we shall, 
in 1928, celebrate the first decade of our national independ- 
ence. Our visitors will also be able to judge from personal 
observation the state of the development of our culture, 
for, in 1928. there is planned in Prague a General Popular 
Exposition (Vsenarodni’ V’vsiavai in connection with a 
special international exhiliition devoted to education, art 
and handicrafts. 

In order that may worthily call attention to the work 
of the Deaf-Mutes we should like, in addition to this, 
arrange an exhiliition of their manul work. 

We look f ,-rward with pleasure to the consideranle num- 


ber for foreign attendants taking part in the International 
Congress held in Prague, and hope that thus we shall 
avail ourselves of the opportuntiy of making their acquain- 
tance and of entering into firmly established relationship 
with them, and that we shall be able to acquaint them with 
the organization of our care for the deaf-mutes and with 
the activity of our Society 

Our program is arranged in conformity with the resolu- 
tion as pa.sscd by the Liege Congress, and wull bear upon the 
legal and social position of the deaf-mutes and the sanitary 
conditions, and perhaps, also upon the question of education 
which will be discussed in Prague during the days of 4-9 of 
July, 1928 The Cognress will be inuaugurated by a paper 
on the significance and history of our eldest Society for the 
past sixty j'eais. 

Detailed informations and the program of the Congress 
with blank application will be sent later on. 

This announcenment in the press is, in the meanwihle, to 
call attention to the Congerss to be held at Prague in 1928, 
in order that our foreign friends may make necessary ar- 
rangements for the next year. 

Being fully confident that our appeal is calling forth the 
greatest enthusiasm in the whole world of the speechless and 
that you, too, will respond favorably, we assuie you of our 
brotherly feelings. 

For the preparatory committee, Mr. Jaroslay Cap Presi- 
dent: Mr. \ aclav Soiuek. Secretary; Mrs. Jitka Hauneroeva- 
Staiikova, Acting-Secretary; Mr. Thomas Pucelik, Treasurer. 

Note: I. The Association of the Deaf-Mutes and other 
affiliated organizations of the deaf wishing to secure a 
larger number of copies of our iirogram will tilease to state 
members and friends to whom we would then send the pro- 
grams, for we o not know^ any sufficient number of the ad- 
dresses; of the deaf comrades at the various places of the 
world. 

2. You. that wish to attend the Internatioal Congress of 
the Deaf-Mutes, are requested by the preparatory corn- 
committee to assist on preonring reduced railw'ay-depart- 
ment.s as well as pass-bills form the miuistrv of foreign 
affairs, and to intercede with our ambassadors and con- 
sulates for frce-of-charge passes to our Republic. 

.3- Any suggestions or informations are to be kindly sent 
to the address of the undersigned. 

Mrs. Jitka Haunerova-Stankova, jednatelka M. S. H. 
Acting Secretary of the International Congress of the 
Internationa! Congress of Deaf-Mutes, Dejvicka 8, Prague 
XIX. 



Alabama Association of the Deaf in Convention at Bir mingham, July 20-23, 1927 
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Deaf-Mutes Play Perfect Music 
for Chautauqua Crowds 

The Jacksonville Boys’ Band in tw'O concerts yesterday 
at the Chautauqua demonstrated that it is possible to ac- 
complish the seemingly impossible. The organization is 
composed of boys of the Jacksonville, Illinois, State School 
for the Deaf, and the complete personnel includes 35 mem- 
bers. Only 20, however, were able to so arrange their 
summer vacations as to make it possible to appear on the 
circuit. 

The boys were described by the manager as a happy 
group, who are having an enjoyable time on their tour. 
The band w'as organized three and one-half years ago. At 
first the boys learned rythm by means of baseball bats 
which were tapped on the floor. Then the boys in their 
manual training shop made sticks, which were utilized on 
the benches upon which they set. Finally a drum corps 
was started, and then one of the boys received a cornet 
from his family. With this start the band grew' into the 
splendid organization it is today. 

The boys and girls of Danville who were present learned 
a most valuable lesson in keeping at a thing, no matter how 
difficult, until it is accomplished, which will serve them W'ell 
when school opens two weeks from yesterday. 

No hearing band master has had anything to do with the 
training of the boys of the band, this having been 
accomplished by the leader, Fred Fancher. Like all of the 
boys, he is a deaf-mute. It was also explained that in all 
schools for the deaf tcacliing is now done by the spoken 
word, the students w'atching the lips, and that all recita- 
tions are made by conversation. Ten of the boys in the 
organization are able to carry on a conversation, and all 
can express themselves if necessary. 

Afternoon Concert 

To tlie strains of the national anthem, the flag was raised 
by one of the boys, after which the opening selection was 
given. It was march "The Illuminator,’’ and true to its 
name, it brought to the minds of the large audience present 
the realization tliat the boy.s had overcome their handicap. 

A group of familiar songs came as tlie next offering, ‘‘My 
Old Kentucky Home” being given as a saxophone and 
cornet duet, “Old Black Joe” as an instrumental trio, and 
“Home Sweet Home” as a cornet .solo, all with band obli- 
gato. Included in the group were “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“Bring Back My Bonnie to Me” and “Dixie.” 

In rapid succession came another stiring march. “The 
Standard Bearer,” and “Home Sw’eet Home,” with varia- 
tions. “Indian Trail” and “Idle Fancy” followed, and then 
the popular and ever well received Sousa march “El Cap- 
tain.” An extra offering was “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
with an accompanying medley of well known airs. 

“I want you to Know 1 Love You” followed, and then 
the band rendered ‘‘Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” the audi- 
ence singing the chorus, which was played t\\ice. 

The program closed with the rendition of another Sousa 
march, “The I'hunderer.” 

Seldom, if ever, has an organization on the stage, lyceum 
or ebautauqua made such a profound impression as the 
Boy.s’ Band. The programs were well executed, balanced 
and evoked w'cll merited applause. 

Evening Cornet 

Novelties featured the evening concert, which was even 
better than that of the afternoon. The boys marched in to 
their music and among the selections was one, “Co-ed 
March,” played without the direction of the leader. They 
closed their program with "The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 


after thanking the audience in the sign language, which 
was interpreted by the manager. — The Morning News, 
Danville, Pa., August 24, 1927. 

[Editor’s Note — It must be remembered that Mr. Fancher 
has some hearing. The same may he said of most of 
the pupils who compose the band.] 



Air. Edwin Lilley and Walter Carl, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., (taken at the Buffalo Air Port) 
have become flying enthusiasts, and hope to fly 
to the two next Conventions of the N. A. D. 
and the N. F. S. D. Both were schooled at 
Rochester, N. Y., and married. 



The Three Ritters — William C., wife and daughter 
New Port News, W. Va. 


i 



Daddy Horton s mill dirt mine at Weepah, 
Nevada, on which he has been working for 15 
years. His kid found the rich ore in a few 
minutes prospecting. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 

By “The Hermit of Olyphant” 

MONG the mass of notes and scraps from 
which the Hermit culls his Aphorisms, are 
many that don’t belong to that caption; and 
with the thought that they may interest some 
readers of the ‘‘Silent Worker” he jots them 
down here as Odds and Ends. Some are personal experi- 
ences or recollections, others taken from various sources. 
Credit being given when possible. Some point a moral; 
others adorn a tale; some tickle a sense of humor, or what 
have you? 

What is Thrift? Some years ago, while sauntering 
around town w'hile wife and daughters were shopping, I met 
a young man who proposed that I accompany him on a few 
days jaunt to a neighboring metropolis. I had to tell him 
that 1 could not afford it then — had no time for mere pleas- 
ure trips, anyway. He answ^ered, “Oh, that’s all right. I 
will foot the bill,” pulling out a roll of bilks — some $6o, re- 
maining from his last two weeks pay and remarking that he 
didn’t know what to do with it. My suggestion that any 
bank in town would gladly take care of it for him, was not 
very well received: “there's always plenty more W'here this 
came from.” A couple of years later a subscription paper 
was handed me to help him in sickness and distress for 
lack of money. What is thrift? 

What’s the Answer? The other day a little Itook was 
sold at a sale in the Anderson Gallaries, New York. It was 
written by a puritian two hundred and fifty years ago. He 
w'cighed against the immorality of w’omen wearing long 
hair! The same kind of “reformer” today consigns them 
to perdition for wearing it short. “The holier-than-thous” 
have taken the moral out of morality by their senseless de- 
nunciation of anything and everything that does not con- 
firm to their own peculiar ideas of righteousness. 

Quick Action. A lady w'ho lost her husband erected a 
handsome memorial in the cemetery, on which in raised 
letters of the granite tablet appeared the following inscrip- 
tion: “The light of my life has gone out.” 

Sometime afterward she married again. A friend called 
her attention to the in.scription. She had the following 
words added; “Struck another match.” 

Rural Readers, Attention. The following from “The 
Farm Journal” will doubtless interest those of our readers 
living in rural districts; 

By R. H. Rahilly 

The secret code of signals employed by most of the 
tramps throughout the country, is intended to indicate to 
other members of the hobo profession the nature of the 
treatment to be expected from the resident of the house on 
which the sign is made. 

These hieroglyphics are easily translated into other lan- 
gauges: it is not surprising to find that with only slight 
modification, this sign language is understood all over 
Western and Southern Europe and America. 

If a tramp should call at a house where he receives neither 
food nor money, he will probably leave a mark on a fence 
or tree nearby to tell vagrants who follow that they can 
expect a frigid reception. 

“A” shows the kind of sign he will make. It may be 
translated “Nothing doing.” 

"B” conveys the information that a fierce dog is kept in 
the garden. 

"C” strikes a more cheerful note: “They’ll give you car- 
fare.” 


A cross (D) is an indication that if the caller, talks reli- 
gion, help will be forthcoming. 

“E” tells him that he may sleep in comfort in the hayloft. 

“G” is a danger sign (“F” is a variation of “G”), used 
where a crime has been committed, or to inform the hobo 
that the residents are apt to turn him over to a policeman 
or sheriff. 

“H” means he may sleep here. 

“I” informs him that there are two women in the house, 
hence a hard-luck story may yield satisfactory results. 

“J” is an intimation to get aw'ay quickly, that tramps are 
eyed askance. 

“K” is a sign that a receiver of stolen goods lives in this 
house. 

“L” in this house might be read “O.K.,” for it means food 
will be given here. 

“M” is an intimation to expect nothing, that the man of 
the house is a hrutual person. 

“N” is a decoration found only on the houses of a police- 
man. 

Where a woman resides alone, the sign “O” tells the 
story to the wayfarer. 

The wavy line “P" means that the occupants of this abode 
are poor people. 

Rough circles as “O” convey the glad tiding that he may 
expect to receive money at this house. 

Such arc the signs mostly used; and the householder might 
consider them mostly used; and the sign which he thinks 
will tend be.st to discourage hobo visitors. By chalking 
same upon a fence, tree or post near his home he can feel 
reasonahly sure that the tramp who sees it will understand 
its significance, and refrain from stopping. 


First Stenog: The boss bawled me out this morning 
about my lipstick. 

Second Stenog: Gonna quit using it? 

First Stenog; I guess Fll have to quit using th? kind 
that comes off. — Mink. 



Edward Kaercher, of Philadelphia. The first 
deaf Lutheran Lay reader conducts services at 
his home on Lehigh St., eatery other Sunday 
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Kelly Stevens’ Pictures Grow 
on One as Acquaintance 
With Them Ripens 

t. 

By Marc Dowdell 

“Pictures which grow on one as acquaintance improves,” 
is a nutshell description of the exhibition of paintings by 
Kelly H. Stevens, deaf artist and instructor in art at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. Mr. Stevens’ pictures 



Kelly Stevens 

are on display at tlie Trenton School of Industrial Arts 
and form one of the most notable one-man shows ever held 
in Trenton. The exhibition will be continued afternoons 
and evenings through May 14. 

Most notable among the pictures, which were all mads 
during 1925-26 while the artist was traveling and studv- 
ing in Europe, is a group of landscapes and genres from 
the Basque country in Spain. All are highly decorative 
and would grace any salon. 

7'wo distinct periods in the technical development of 
Mr. Stevens are illustrated in the showing. Landscapes 
from Switzerland, France and Italy were made during 
the early part of his stay abroad and have their own 
technique, rather more impressionistic than the work down 
in Spain. Here Stevens met and traveled with Valentin 
de Zubiaurre, a noted Spanish painter, and was in- 
fluenced greatly by him. The Spanish paintings are much 
more smoothly finished than are the earlier ones. Their 
designs and colorings are more elaborate. 

Stevens is a young man who bids fair to make a notable 
reputation for himself. He was born in 1896 in Mexia, 
Texas. Having completed courses in the deaf school of 
his native State and in Gallaudet College, he studied paint 


ing with R. N. Brooke and E. C. Messner at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, in Washington. 

He then came to Trentaq to join the faculty of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf and worked for a year 
and a half under Henry R. MacGinns at the School of 
Industrial Arts. Obtaining leave of absence he went 
abroad for a year and studied in the Musee des Arts 
Decoratifs, in Paris, and then at the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. His work with de Zubiaurre 
was in the nature of a finishing contact. 

Blues predominate in the Stevens compositions which 
are worked out with meticulous care for detail and design. 
He is a high colorist and his landscapes from the Old 
World are filled with the spirit typical of their locale. 
Mr. MacGinns, in commenting on the show, remarked 
that one of his friends had found a quality of silence in 
them. To make any such description seems far-fetched. 
Of course, there are no brass bands, but several composi- 
tions depict street and wdiarf scenes which include the 
usual activities of such plac's. And silence is not the 
usual attribute of busy water-fronts. 

On the there hand, there is a bold coloring and an 
interpellation of unexpected detail with spots of contrast- 
ing color which make almost any of the paintings worth 
having around. After sticking around an hour looking 
at the show from various angles and in different lights 
while listening to MacGinns’ dicourse on art and artists 
the final glimpse of the Stevens pictures seemed much more 
interesting than the first. 

An illuminated book of design bt' Mr. Stevens, W'hich 
was bound in the Persian style by a friend, and a col- 
lection of ceramics decorated in Persian, Chinese and 
Indian motifs, completes what is certainly one of the 
outstanding exhibits here this season. — Trenton Times. 



Two Longhorn Golfers. Dan Mayfield and Leon 
Loftin of Waco, Texas. "They shoot a wicked 
game of Golf, also a lot of Bull." 
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Our Side Of The Questioii 

HE public is now interested in the proposed 
southern association of the deaf, and as the 
movement seems to cause a good deal of stir 
in the North and other sections, I beg leave 
to submit some remarks in an humble effort 
to clarity our side of the question. 

The South has been considerably criticised for what it 
considers a good and progressive movement for the deaf in 
the South. 

Such a controversy as this reminds me of the following 
story : 

Two knights once journeyed by different roads in quest 
of adventure. They met by chance before a tavern. 

“Ha,” quoth one, “Let us refresh ourselves at this seem- 
ly place — the sign of the Silver Flagon.” 

“Ho!” exclaimed the other, “Thine eyes play thee false, 
forsooth. Yon sign of the flagon is not of silver. Canst 
thou not see it is of purple?” 

“Nay. Too well mine eyes know the glint of silver. 
I say the sign is silver.” 

There seemed no way to settle the argument, save in 
true knightly fashion. Swords flashed in the sun. With 
a mighty crash of armor, the knights met in mortal com- 
bat. 

In the course of battle, the position of their steeds be- 
came changed. 

“Held!” suddenly cried he who had said the sign was 
silver. “I crave thy pardon, brother. Behold, the flagon 
IS purple, as thou sayst.” 

They looked — the sign above their heads was purple on 
one side, silver on the other. 

THERIs .ARE TWO SIDES TO MOST QUESTIONS 

Now, take the question of such an association as we 
propose to organize. Those in the North contend that it 
is not worthwhile, nor necessary in any way. The deaf 
population up there is dense — numbering from 500 to 
1000 or more in New York, Chicago, and other large 
cities. There are, then, numerous societies, associations, 
clubs, e‘c., and they can meet often. 

But in the South the situation is quite different. The 
deaf are widely scattered down here. Such situation calls 
for some changes. 

Some day the National Association cf the Deaf does 
and Avill look after the South. But how often does it 
meet down here or within easy reach? And, when it dees 
meet, it is attended mostly hy those from other sections 
than the South. Our classes, customs, tastes, etc., are 
different in one section from the ether. In fact, few came 
from the North to attend the conventions in Atlanta. 

After due and careful study the leaders among the 
Southern deaf think that in order to be alive and progres- 
sive — intellectuallv, socially, etc., like those in the North, 
we must have the kind of an association that will convene 
often in the South and that will attract hundreds of the 
deaf from as many states as possible. This is why we 
conceived the idea of a Southern association of the deaf. 

We do not want to secede from the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, and if we organize, our leaders will see 
to it that the National Association of the Deaf has our 
cordial relation and support as heretofore. 

As we understand there is an association in the North- 
east, called the New England Association of the Deaf. It 
meets in the interest of the deaf in that section. There 
has never been a voice or even a finger raised up in criti- 
cism against it. Then why criticise the South when we 
attempt to organize a similar association? 


There are many independent associations, societies, clubs, 
etc,, in the United States — mostly in the North and Mid- 
west. They meet and look after the deaf in their own 
localities, yet the national association gets more help, bene- 
fits, and support from them than from other source. As 
an illustration, before the South Carolina Association of 
the deaf was organized there were only two or three an- 
nual members for the National Association of the Deaf, 
but after its organization the deaf began to sit up and take 
notice, now, as a result, the national association gets 
about fifteen life members and a number of annual mem- 
bers. Now, the organization we are attempting to get 
up for the Southern deaf is very much like any ordinary 
one, except on a larger scale. And we wonder how it 
can harm the National Association of the Deaf. Wc 
believe a Southern Association of the deaf a good move. 

Herbert R. Smoak. 


Padre: "Do you take this woman for butter or for 
furst ?” 

Hardre: “Oh, liver alone. 1 never sausage nerve!” 
— J irginia Reel. 



Mr. and Mrs. John G. Stewart and daughter, 
of fVashington , D. C. Children and grand- 
children of Rev. and Mrs. Herbert C. Merrill, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Stewart, Oneida, lY. Y. 
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'yhe eyes are -upon you 
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JSy Oroy t.JliU 


HEN I began to write for the Silent Work- 
er 1 stated that I wanted to have my col- 
umn cover the news events of the entire 
Southwest and not merely Texas. Up to 
the present time, however, I have had little 
or no help from the outsiders. However, I am dedicating 
this article to THE OKLAHOAIA DEAF PEOPLE, 
or “SOONERS” as they are known down in this part 
of the country. 

Sometime last winter, [Mrs. Fd:th Hayes, a teacher of 
the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, wrote my wife and 
asked for her and other former Okhilioma students here 
to contribute towards a fund for th,e purchase of a suita- 
ble present to give to [Misses Yetta Baggerman and 
Francis Hockensmith, two of the Oklahoma teachers, 
\\ lio have completed twenty-five years of service with the 
Oklahoma School, or as ^Feachers of the Deaf. Too 
seldom do the Deaf honor their friends in th's manner 
and it is with great pleasure that I am giving the follow- 
ing writeup, most of which is reprinted from the Deaf 
Oklahcman. 

THE RECEPTION 

The most pleasant social affair in the history of the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf, came off on the evening 
of the 19th of March, 1927, Miss Hockensmith and 
Miss Baggerman being guests of honor at a surprise 
reception sponsored by the members of the Oallaudet and 
G. O. O. D. clubs. The purpose of the gala event was 
to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversaiy of theii 
labors in our profession, a record of which they may feel 



“The Twins." As they are known to their inti- 
mates, Misses Hockensmith and Baggerman. Left 
to right, with the Secretary they receive between 
them. It does not take much to realize the joy 
and pride with which they show off this gift. 

justly proud. The movement was so shrouded in sec- 
recy that the Twins (yes, we call them that) sailed on 
through life blissfully ignorant of the surprise that was 
in store for them. 


Mrs. Hayes wrote to former pupils while the idea was 
still in swaddling clothes and in her letters she asked for 
a small contribution to go torvard the purchase of a 
secretary. The Twins have longed for, hoped for, and 
prayed for one, so the committee voted to get them one, 
just that as a token of appreciation. The teachers and 
advanced pupils also chipped in, thus shekels .soon began 
to flow into the coffers. The response, as a whole, was 
so hearty and generous that the committee had more 
money on hand than they knew what to do with. 

The evening of the nineteenth — Miss Fiockensmith s 
birthday, by the way, turned out to be blessed with a 



“The Wedding of Izzie and Izziebel, Mr. Leon 
Loftin as Miss Izzie, Doyle Kerr as Izzie, and M. 
B. Park, Jr., as the Preacher. 


cold drizzle, but even that failed to dampen the spirits of 
the small army of plotters. Over a hundred persons 
were waiting for the Twins in the hall of the [Main 
building at eight o’clock. They arrived carrying an arm- 
ful of American beauties, a gift from Harvev and Susan 
Christian and Elizabeth Offutt, former teachers here, 
and when the\’ saw the grinning faces at the top of the 
stairs, their eyes all but popped from tlieir sockets. 

'Fhe parlor, library and main hall had been trans- 
formed into fairy-like rooms. Shamrocks, the green of 
Emerald Isles, and potted plants were in evidence every- 
where. The lights had been so shaded as to make the 
rooms all the more inviting. Yes, the spirit of old 
Pat lived again that night ! 

The receiving line formed in the parlor, and those who 
greeted the guests were: IMr. and Mrs. Blattner, Super- 
intendent and Matron, the guests of honor. Mrs. 
Horne, representing Mr. and Mrs. Dunham, former 
superintendent and principal; Airs. Haves, oldest co- 
worker with Miss Hockensmith and Miss B.iggerman; 
Airs. Berry, oldest teacher under Aliss Hockensmith; 
IM rs. Ballinger, representing the G. O. O. D. club; IMr. 
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Stephens, representing the Gallaudet club; Mr. Price and 
Miss Blatti, representing former pupils; and Miss Ruth 
Curtis representing present pupils. 

The greetings being over, Master Harley Price pre- 
sented the twins with a scroll bearing over 150 names, a 
complete list of those who contributed toward the eve- 
ning’s pleasure. Then Harley reappeared, this time with 
a bunch of carnations for Mrs. Hayes, who has taught 
in this school 23 years. It was thus that the planner 
received a surprise too, for little did she dream another 
plot was going on outside committee meetings. She pro- 
tested that the flowers were not intended for her, but 
when she discovered 23 new dollar bills concealed about 
the flowers, she had to admit that they were hers. 

Miss Blundell then gave a humorous reading and it 
caused everybody to hold their sides and rock v/ith mirth. 
Miss Dell Blattner, home for the week-end from her 
studies, sang “The Kerry Dance” in her usual charm- 
ing way, much to the enjoyment of the hearing guests. 

The crowd then repaired to chapel where Mrs. Horne 
rendered a delightful little solo, “Fair Killarny Across 
the Sea.” The song was also given in signs by Johnnie 
Layl, who was dressed to represent an Irish lassie. This, 
too, was very much enjoyed. The notes of the .song 
had hardly died away when the strains of a wedding 
march began to thrill the rapt audience. Brides-maids 
and grooms came out on the platform, followed by flower 



Just a couple of married folks with the Preacher 
giving their first Marital Kiss the Once over. 


girls, the ring bearer and the minister. 'J'he brides then 
made their way solemnly toward the center of the stage, 
leaning heavily upon the arms of Mr. Blattner. They 
were dressed in white, the dresses having been secretly 
taken from the Twins’ trunks the day previous. It was 
all very beautiful — until Mr. Hall, as minister, began to 
chant the sermon, which is given below: 

Friends, Teachers, Fellow Sufferers, lend me your ears 
and I’ll return them before Sunday. The choir has just 
finished the heavenly music of “IF I'P WERE RAIN- 
ING BANANA SKINS, WOULD YOU COME 
SLIDING BACK TO ME?” The hour has arrived! 
As I stand here and let mv gaze, serene and sweet, sweep 
the vast sea of eager upturned faces, I am smitten full 
force with the realization that Barnum knew his onions 
when he said one was born every minute. This is a 
solemn occasion, T^et us keep it such. We will novr 
proceed with the business at hand. 


PREACHER: Do you promise to diet on carrots at 
least once a day? 

BIDES: We do. 

PREACHER: Do you promise to correspond with the 
Secretary of Battle Creek Breakfast Foods? 

BRIDES: We do. 

PREACHER: Do you promise not to hide the keys 
under the carpet any more? 

BRIDES: We do. 

PREACHER: Do you promise to provide blankets 
and tire foot-rests for the Chevrolet? 

BRIDES: We do. 

PREACHER: Do you promise to take a walk at noon 
every day? 

BRIDES: We do. 

PREACHER: Do you promise to keep the Chevrolet 
bodily spic-and-span, carburetterly clean and batterly 
strong? 

BRIDES: We do. 

PREACHER: Do you promise to respond to “John! 
John”should burglars happen to get in the house? 

Brides: We do. 

PREACHER: Do you promise to investigate thor- 
oughly the respective merits o Kraft cheese, Del Monte 
tomatoes and burnt bread? 

BRIDES: We do. 

PREACHER: If there is anybody here who feels 
that these brides should not diet together let him wig- 
gle his fingers or forever have the cramps. Well, I do 
hereby pronounce thee bride and bride for better, for 
worse, world without end. You have walked around 
the same mud-puddles, you have shared every joy and 
every package from Battle Creek, IMichigan. You have 
spoiled the same Chevrolet, therefore take ye each other, 
love each other ; but verily I do say unto thee that thou 
shalt love thy vegetables as thyself. AMEN. 

The crowd then returned to the parlor. Some amused 
them.selves laughing at a collection of old photographs 
that had been hung in the library. Elizabeth Stone put 
in an appearance and gave a clever mimicry skit, the 
Twins, Mrs. Blattner, Mr. Griffing and other teachers 
coming in for the butt of her targets. 

The fun went on and on and on. Meanwhile Mr. 
Price, Ylr. Griffing and Mrs. Hayes slipped down to 
the Twins’ rooms and placed the secretary in their study. 
It had been hidden in Mrs. Nowlin’s house for several 
days, and nary a peep did the Twins get at it! It is a 
beautiful piece of furniture — green tinted with gold 
borders, and old roses grace the panels. It is provided 
with a top bookcase and inside are pigeonholes for every- 
thing that a desk is likely to contain. The Twins are 
still raving over it, so you know your money was well 
spent. 

Everybody seemed to be having such a good time that 
it was after eleven when good-nights were said. Punch 
and iced cakes were served throughout the evening and a 
good many of us had every reason in the world to hang 
around the refreshment stand, in fact, we were practically 
urged to help dispose of the things thereon. We needed 
no second invitation. 

The reception will go down as one of the most pleasant 
of O. S. D. social activities because a good time was 
had by everybody from the Twins on down to the 
“Goats” of many a witty thrust. The committee worked 
hard to make the affair a success and the members are 
deserving of much praise, but they say they could have 
done nothing without the splendid cooperation of their 
many friends scattered far and near. 
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MISS FRANCIS HOCKENSMITH 

Miss Hockensmith was born in Columbia, Missouri. 
She received her seducation at Christian College, Col- 
umbia, Mo., and at Synodical College, Fulton, Mo. 
After completing her education, she decided to take up 
the work of teaching the deaf. 

She was trained for this work at the Missouri School 
under Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monroe, of Boston. In 1902 
she acepted a position as primary teaher in the Oklahoma 
School, then located at Guthrie, Okla., but later re- 
moved to Sulphur, Okla. 

Miss Hockensmith has remained with the same school 
for twenty five years and during that time she has made 
a most enviable record as a teacher. 

She has specialized in Primary ork and has for a 
number years been supervising teacher of that depart- 
ment in the Olkahoma School. In addition to this, she 



JMrs. Edith Hayes, who engineered the Surprise 
Party in honor of fMisses Bagger man and Hocken- 
smith, and received quite a surprise herself, when 
she was presented with a Bouquet of Carnations 
with $23.00 in $1.00 bills. 

has for a number of years, conducted a training class 
for oral teachers and has been most ably assisted he: 
co-crker, M ss Baggerman, like Miss Baggerman, she has 
also taken a great interest in all school activities, the 


Christian Endeavor and the Literary Socities coming in 
for a generous share of her help. 

MISS YETTA S. BAGGERMAN 

Miss Bagerman is a native of Illinois. She graduated 
from the St. Louis High and Normal Schools and later 
took some work in the St. Louis University'. While 
attending High School her hearing became defective as 
a result of typhoid fever and she continued her studies 
under difficulties until her graduation; hoping someday 
to be able to teach in the St. Louis Public Schools. 

After graduation, it was necessary for her to wait 
two years before she could hope to secure a position. 
While waiting she passed teachers’ examinations in Il- 
linois and St. Louis County, and later obtained a posi- 
tion in Illinois, but increased deafness spelled disap- 
pointment so the hope of teaching was given up. She 
next took Civil Service Examination and passed with 
high grades but the ever present spector of deafness ap- 
peared in the questionaire and no appointment followed. 
By this time she was almost desperate. She tried posi- 
tions at clerking and office work, but all with the same 
inevitabe result till she finally accepted the humble posi- 
tion of addressing envelopes in a large law office in St 
Louis. 

She was determined to rise higher so, she lost no time 
at the noon hour, learning all she could in the various 
departments in the office with the result thta in four 
y'ears she was promoted from one position to another till 
she was given the management of a department with 
twelve typists and a private strenographer as hed assist- 
ants. 

While holding this position she met the late Dr. 
Cloud who suggested the work of teaching the deaf. 
This suggestion filled her with renewed hope and she felt 
that at last she would find a place in the work that she 
loved, so she began at once, with Dr. Cloud’s kind as- 
sistance to prepare lierself to teach the deaf. Later she 
took a course in the training school for iral teachers 
under the late Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monroe of Boston. 

In 1902 Miss Baggerman accepted a position as teach- 
er of the advanced grades in the Oregon School at Salem, 
which position she held for two years. 

In 1904 she was offered a position in the Oklahoma 
School then located in Guthrie, Okla. In 1908 she re- 
moved with the school to Sulphur and has remained with 
it to the present day'. She has made a splendid record, 
as a teacher and as a reward for her untiring efforts and 
also in recognition of her ability ; she norv holds the re- 
sponsible position of supervising Teacher of the Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Departments of the School. In 
addition to this she has assisted her co-worker Miss 
Hockensmith in training a large number of young men 
and women ■who have become successful oral teachers 
in the various state schools. Miss Bagerman has not 
only given of her best in the classroom but she has also 
taken a great interest in all outside activities, of the 
school ; her work in the Christian Endeavor and Liter- 
ary Societies being worthy of sepcial mention. 

MRS. EDITH BRUMMITT HAYES 

Mrs. Hayes was born in England. When she was 
three years old, her parents brought their family to 
America and made their home in Kansas. 

At the age of six Mrs. Hay'es’ hearing became very 
defective as a result of measles, yet she attended a hear- 
ing school off and on until she was twelve years old, when 
she entered the Kansas School for the Deaf. Seven 
years later, she was graduated with high honors and 
spent one year at Gallaudet College. 
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In the fall of 1902 she obtained a position as a teacher 
in the Oklahoma School which was then located at 
Guthrie. When Oklahoma received statehood, the 
school was removed to Sulphur and Mrs. Hayes was 
made principal of the manual department by Mrs. A. A. 
Stewart, who knew her good record as a pupil in the 
Kansas School during his Superintendency there. Later 
she married Mr. Morris Hayes, who was one of her 
classmates in the Kansas School and who was also a 
teacher in the Oklahoma School until his death five years 
ago. Their daughter Miss Francis, a fine specimen of 
young womanhood, is now attending Jennings Seminary 


at Aurora, Illinois, and hopes to follow in the footsteps 
of her worthy parents. 

Mrs. Hayes is now rounding out her twenty-third year 
as a teacher in the Oklahoma School and at the receptioa 
mentioned above she received twenty-three new dollar 
bills hidden in a beautiful bouquet of carnations as a token 
of the love and esteem in which she is held. 

The Lord Loveth a cheerful giver, and the reward 
is oftentimes greater than the gift, especially when one 
gives unselfishly to help their fellowmen. 

MAY THESE THREE LADIES enjoy many more 
years of useful service teaching in the School. 


□ 

chiller Uisits the T^vada ''Qold 


I 



Robert C. Aliller, a prominent deaf man of 
North Carolina, now touring the If’est 



Just part of crowd of 1000 visitors at the rich 


gold strike at W eepah 



Frank Horton Jr., Discoverer of gold mine, "Sit in' 
on top of the ivorld." Sacks of high grade $2000 each 


sack, count 'em 


First Stenog: The boss bawled me out this morning 
about my lipstick. 

Second Stenog : Gonna quit using it ? 

First Stenog: I guess I’ll have to quit using the kind 
that comes off. — Mink. 
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By CRUTCH 




New York to Washington, D. C., With Stopovers 

(Continued from the June Issue) 

A Social Center 

W HEN not otherwise occupied, the students as- 
semble in the reading room on the first floor ot 
College Hall. Here they read the numerous 
magazines, conduct their chess tournaments, formulate 
plans for the future, hold practice debates, and so on. 
I’lus room is, in short, a sort of a get-together center, es- 
pecially before mealtimes. 

A chess tournament was in progress when we returned 
there after our tour of inspection. A Soph challenged 
me to a game but 1 declined, expressing my preference for 
checkers to the slow moving insipid game of chess. The 
Soph didn’t play checkers, but one, Tony Uondiego, took 
me on. And what 1 did to tliat poor Freshman was a 
caution. 1 won every game but two and drew in another. 
We played three games. 

The Refectory 

Along about supper time I started to leave but the boys 
insisted that 1 stay and have supper with them. “Dinner,” 
they said, would be served in tlie refectory in a few min- 
utes.” 'Fhey called supper, dined, and what they called 
a refectory looked to me just like a dining room. Those 
college fellow's have queer names for things. It never 
did require much urging to get me into where there were 
free eats and so I was soon seated in the refectory eat- 
ing with great gusto. 

And, speaking of eating wnth gusto, reminds me that 
there is a Freshie there from the great open spaces that 
has a fondness for corn on the cob. Roberts is his name. 
And Roberts, they say, thinks nothing of devouring nine 
to twelve, preferably twelve, ears of corn at a sitting. 
When feeling particularly peppy, they say, he can get 
outside of as many as seventeen with no ill effects, except 
a feeling of pensiveness, because all the fine cobs are un- 
ediblc. 

That night I had the pleasure to see the Buff and Blue 
basketeers in action, miey played, I believe, the Blue 
Ridge team of Maryland. The Blue Ridgers were all 
great big six-foot fellows and entirely too big for our 
boys, who looked, in comparison, like a bunch of grass- 
hoppers trying to out jump kangaroos, and as a con- 
sequence the Marylanders carried home the bacon. 

In Re the Classrooms 

Unfortunately', I sojourned in Washington during the 
week-end and therefore did not have the pleasure of see- 
ing the classrooms w'hen the students were in action. 
However, I w'as told many interesting things that happen 
during class hours and W'ill pass along a few of more 
amusing incidents that had occurred recently to the read- 
ers. 

In the Law Class Dr. Hall said to one of the Seniors: 
“If I should sell my w'atch to a pawnbroker, he would 
be my bailee. What would I be?” The Seniors told 
Dr. Hall that when that happened he would most prob- 
ably be brokje. 

Rrofessor Fusfield asked one of the co-cds what had 


become of Pompeii, and received the enlightening reply 
that it had dissolved into cold cream. 

Another co-ed, somew'hat inclined to enbonpoint, pray'3 
to be stricken wdth appendicitis so as to acquire a more 
slender form. (The funny part of this is, that she was 
later, and lost fifteen pounds. Whether this has any- 
thing to do with the appendidtis epidemic that has been 
sweeping over Fowler Hall since I left Washington, 1 
am not prepared to say.) 

Still another temperamental co-ed astonished the pro- 
fessor who had put a difficult question to licr by replying 
petulantly that she wasn’t in a mood for answering ques- 
tions that day. 

In the Cieometry class the climax was reached and 
another poor professor W'as nigh to having his breath 
taken away when “Rhombus” and “Rhomboid” rvere de- 
fined to him as “the guy's w'ho founded ancient Rome!” 

All of which goes to show that even the most intel- 
lectual of us are prone to absentmindedness at times, and 
the more credit to them that they eventually overcome 
these mental lapses and just keep plugging and plugging 
away till they attain their B.A’s and M.A’s anyhorv. 

How to Attain a Degree 

And, speaking of degrees, reminds me to say that I 
was unable to secure one wdiile I w'as at the college, 
which was three days. I couldn’t find Dr. Hall, for 
one thing. There would be a lot of red tape to unwind, 
for another, such as passing exams in zoology, philogy, 
physiology, psychology, geology, sociology, bacteriology 
and a lot of other ridiculously named things that nobody 
ever heard of. And if they had heard of them they 
couldn’t learn all those ologies in a lifetime, much less 
in five years of the college course, and still much less 
in the three days I had to spare for them. No, it seemed 
1 was doomed to struggle on thru life w'ithout any letters 
after my name, unless my uncle Jim should die and leave 
me his Lumber and Lath business. Then I could add 
L. L. D. (lumber and lathe dealer) after my name. 
But uncle Jim has six children, so that w'asn’t probable. 

Mr. Norman G. Scarvie, the affable and able editor 
of the Buff and Blue, to whom I confided my disappoint- 
ment, suggested that I might be able to buy a good 
second-handed degree from some of the Alumni 1 
might later meet in my further perigrinations about 
the country. He assured me that there are any number of 
alumni scattered around about the globe that had 
scarcely used their degrees since they left college and 
I should be able to pick up one somew'here almost as 
good as new for, from 25 cents to a dollar, according 
as to whether it w'as a B.A. or M.A., and rated as to the 
value it had proved to the holder. 

I take this method of thanking Mr. Scarvie for his 
timely advice, and to inform him that I, shortly after- 
w'ards, picked up tw'o bargains down in Tennessee: a 
B.A. for 30 cents, and a M.A. for 60 cents. 

While on the subject of thanks, I should also like to 
express my appreciation to the senior class as a wffiole 
for enlightening me on many vexing scientific problems 
that have been w'orrying me all my life such as: How 
long is a piece of string, and. Which came first, the 
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The Gymnasium 


hen or the egg? Also, I must express my gratification 
in particular to Mr. William Landry, ’28, Mr. Harry 
Grow, ’27, and Miss Esther Forsman, ’27, for having 
kind!}' spared the trouble and their spare time to explain 
to me the meaning of anomaly, hypothetical and mental 
pabulum, respectively. Miss Forsman defined “mental 
pabulum” as brain food and further asserted that pabu- 
lum was what my brain didn’t need nothing else, but 
Miss F. is of the Titian type, and like most of this type 
is somewhat given to sarcasm at times, you see. 

Old Jim 

That night I witnessed a game of basketball between 
the “Rats” and the “Alollycoddles.” I may be wrong, 
but as I remember it, the Rats were recruited from the 
Freshmen and Preps, while the Mollycoddles are com- 
posed from the other classes. These names didn’t strike 
me as being particularly aristocratic, and, in the case 
of the mollycoddles at least, was decidedly inappropriate. 
For. if those big, brawnj^, 160 lb. of solid meat and bone 
and muscle fellows were mollycoddles, why I don’t ever 
want to get into an argument with one of their real 
he-men. 

The game was close and interesting and there seemed 
to be an intense rivalry both on the floor and sidelines. 
First one was ahead and then another, but 
I forgot just now w^ho finally won. 

“Old Jim,” as the gymnasium is affec- 
tionately called, is a detached building at 
the lower end of Kendall Green. It struck 
me as a very antiquated affair with its raft- 
ered ceiling, narrow confines, inadequati^ 
equipment and seating capacityx Many of 
the state schools have better gyms. Gal- 
laudet deserves something better than this, 
considering the fine athletes she turns out 
and the excellent advertising they give the 
alma mater. For, in ratio to the number 
of students, it is hard to find anywhere 
another college turning out the same per- 
centage of all-round athletes. True, Gal- 
laudet’s defeats come as regularly as her 
victories, as a rule, but this is because she 
has to go entirely out of her class and meet 
teams from colleges having from two to ten 
times the number of candidates to select 
teams from. Even at that, Gallaudet al- 
ways manages to muss up their hair and 


tromp all over the pet corns of the oppo- 
nents. Win or lose, they know they’ve 
been in a game after they encounter the 
Buff and Blue gamecocks. 

A Rah Rah Room 

After the game we repaired to the room 
of one of the lower classmen (I was a 
guest of the Preps that night) and from 
then on ’til “lights out” at 1 1 P. M. when 
all good boys are supposed to be in bed 
sleeping the sleep of the just, we all had a 
most enjoyable time. How the students 
enjoy themselves within the scared pre- 
cincts of their own four walls and whether 
they hit the hay promptly on the stroke of 
eleven is not for me to say. Suffice to say 
that boys will be bo_vs, whetlier in college 
or out. 

The rooms are all for the most part 
comfortably large and well furnished. 
Each student has a bed and a bureau to 
himself. Two to a room mostly, but some 
of the larger rooms have four occupants and some of 
the smaller ones are singles. A large oak .study table 
is in the center of each room. Tlie students care for 
their own rooms — sweep, dust and make up their beds, 
etc. Some, especially the girls, even have a line of 
geometrical precision dividing the floors of their rooms. 
One sweeps on one side, one on the other. TVotliing 
pains a co-ed more than to let her broom slip accidental- 
ly across the line a few inches and involuntarily clean 
up a small portion of her mate’s part of the floor. [Au- 
thor’s note: This is merely hearsay and mustn’t be con- 
strued by the reader as meaning I saw the interior of 
any of tlie co-ed’s rooms, for I did not.] 

Eg one who desires to see oddness and originality in 
interior decorating schemes the four walls of the aver- 
age college boy’s room will prove a highly edifying 
spectacle. Old felt hats, odly trimmed rims and multi- 
colored bands and the crowns covered with drawings in 
ink of hearts, Cupid bows and arrows, and many initials 
— presumably, girls’ — innumerable college pennants, with 
the Buff and Blue colors predominating, canes, maps, 
cartoons, pictures, Sunday colored Supplements and many 
other things too numerous to mention hang in profusion. 

A laundry bag and a little white card, some eight 
inches by five, usually hang on the back of each room door. 
I noticed these cards in every room I visited. Some 
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were unmarked ; others had many marks upon them. 
These, 1 was told, were demerit cards. 

The Demerit System 

For each infraction of the rules one or more demerits 
are marked to the infringer’s credit, or discredit, on 
these cards according as to what rule was broken. For 
instance ; 

Absence from class recitations, gymnasium exercises, 
or chapel brings one demert. (This applies to the Prep 
and Freshman classes only. The upper classes are not 
under study supervision of any kind.) Smoking begets 
five demerits, and so on up to the most heinous atrocity 
possible to perpetrate in the minds of the faculty : to 
wit, being caught downtown with a girl. This means 
at least fifteen demerits and possible expulsion. If you 
don’t get kicked out you lose all your social priveleges 
for the balance of the year. Evidently the faculty don’t 
want nobody to have no pleasure a-tall. Naw! Five 
demerits brings a letter from the Prexy’s den to the 
infringer. I'his is called an “Admonishment.” Ten 
demerits earns a “Censure” and includes a letter home to 
the censuree’s pa and ma telling them that their little 
Willie is cuttin’ up sumthin’ scand’lus around Kendall 
Green and sumthin’ has got to be did about it pronto. 
Fifteen demerits means that a student is “Under Pro- 
bation.” Twenty demerits, and another letter is sent 
to Pa and Ma informing them that little Willie is 
wurse’n ever. Acks lak he ain’t had no raisin’ a-tall. 
If they Pa and Ma) don’t do sumthin to curb this little 
spark from hellfire (meaning Willie), why he (the 
Pre.xy) will have him put in the hoosegow or else nail 
him up in a box car and ship him home. Thirty demerits, 
and tlie Prexy just simpU can’t stand his dod-gasted 
foolishments no longer. So little Willie is sent home to 
help Pa and l\Ia with the cows and the chicks and the 
pertaters. Then, you bet little Willie is mighty sorry 
he acted so naughty while he was at college and wishes 
he was back there. Naughty, naughty Willie! 

The Chapel Exercises 

The next dav being Sunday and I being due to 
leave for Asheville that night, I had to go down to the 
station the first thing and arrange about my baggage. 
Consequently, 1 missed the morning chapel meeting. 'Phis 
pained me deeply, of course, for I would not have missed 
the genuflective exercises for anything. 

I returned to College Hall around eleven o’clock and 
Chass IMcBride volunteered to take me over to Fowler 
Hall, saying that this being Sunday the co-eds are al- 
low-ed to receive gentlemen callers. Charlie’s offer, I 
shrewdly guessed, was not altogether inspired from 
altrustic motives. I imagined that he was about as anx- 
ious for an excuse to get himself over there as he was 
to get me. And, I can’t say that I blame him at all. So 
I let him pilot me across the lawn to the Fowler Hall. 
Some of the more unregenerate of the boys facetiously 
refer to it as the “Chicken House.” but after I had let 
known my stern disapproval of so indecorous an apoella- 
tion they soon ceased it in my presence. 

The Sophia Fowler Hall 
( Girls’ Dormitory ) 

A moment’s walk and a flight of steps soon brought 
us to the girls’ reception room. Many girls were seated 
about reading or otherwise enjoying themselves. It was 
a lovely little place, sunny and cheerful, and prettily 
furnished. But don’t ask me to describe it anv more, 
for I was not foolish enough to waste my time admiring 
inanimate objects with grey eyes and blue eyes and brown 
eyes and black eyes and hazel eyes and violet eyes all 


attached in perfectly matched pairs to the loveliest pieces 
of dainty feminity that it has ever been my pleasure to 
behold scattered about me everywhere. I enjoyed the 
scenery, all right, but I felt somewhat uncomfortable, 
too. 1 kept wondering if my hair was mussed up or 
my cravat was on crooked, or anything. It didn’t seem 
to faze Charlie, tho; he was used to it. 

Soon Aliss New Jersey entered and I was certainly 
glad to see someone 1 knew. A little later came her class- 
mates (all Seniors) and I was introduced all around to 
the Misses Kentucky, North Carolina, Texas, Iowa and 
OhighO. With Charlie's aid I got along famously and 
made very few breaks. Tempus fugited. I was feeling 
as happy as a bumblebee in a clover patch. Came twelve 
o’clock and dinner was announced. Charlie had to leave 
then as male students weren’t allowed in F.H. during 
meal hours. I didn’t care if he did, for he was attract- 
ing too much attention that I wanted for myself. I. 
you see, had been asked to stay to dinner, and didn’t 
have to leave with him. Wasn’t that nice? Charlie 
left; and there I was. the only masculine member in 
Fowler Hall with all those girls. “Twelve o’clock,” i 
chortled inwardly, “and all is well along the Potomac!” 

We entered the dining room, or refectory, or what- 
ever they called it, but as for me, I called it Paradise; 
and I remember that at the time I wondered vaguely 
how I had been able to enter the portals without St. 
Peter stopping me at the gateway and commanding me 
to take the elevator down, down, down. My head 
suam as we crossed the floor to the Senior’s table. A 
flood of tempestuous emotions welled up within me and 
my heart went pit-a-pat-patty pitty-pit-a-pat, just like 
that ( say it) as I gazed delightedly about me at the 
groups of girls seated at the various tables. There were 
a bunch of beauties at each table, but none of them had 
anything on the Seniors. 1 was pretty well satisfied 
with my table, thank you, and wouldn’t have traded 
places with Flo Ziegfield, himself. 

Ah! it was a room full of pulchritude, all right, all 
right. There are not enough adjectives of the superla- 
tive degree in my vocabulary to adequately de.scribe those 
bobbed-haired angels, except in a most incoherent sort of 
a way, and so I will just simply say that they were all 
just lovely, and the Seniors perfectly exquisite. 

We had a delicious dinner, but don’t ask me what 
the menu was; I don’t knorv. I didn’t have my mind 
on the edibles. My soul was full of higher, more 
ethereal thoughts than mere victuals. We did have ice 
cream. I remember, and coffee, and — oh, yes — salt and 
pepper. And speaking of salt and pepper, reminds me 
of a cute little idiosyncracy the Seniors had of nicknam- 
ing the various dishes on the table. For instance, I soon 
found out that if Miss Ky. asked Miss Ohiho to pass 
“papa” to her, she wasn’t referring to me as I at first 
fondly imagined, but meant the pepper. Similarly, when 
I experimented a little and asked for “mamma,” I re- 
ceived the salt cellar and not one of my tablcraates. 
“The staff of life” was short for bread, and “a tumbler 
of the lacteal fluid extracted from uncinated bovines” 
meant a glass of milk. And so it w^ent. I intended 
to ask at the time but forgot, what name they had for 
pigs feet and kraut. 

[Co-eds’ note: Schweinshaxe mit sauerkohl. (Au- 
thor’s note; Thanks.] 

And, as I looked about the room at the animated 
faces of all these bright, intellectual girls, joyously 
ebullient with the elixir of youth, conversant on all 
subjects under the sun. I thought, what a far cry from 
the little girl on the pedestal in front of the Chapel rvith 
her outstretched hand forming an “A,” just grasping 
the first rudiments of knowledge. 

Dinner over, rve repaired to the reception room once 
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more, where, after a short time, with not a dry eye in 
my head, I reluctantly took my leave. Down the short 
flight of steps to the lower hall seemed like a trip from 
zenith to nadir. As I opened the front door I saw it 
was raining. All the cirrus and cumulus clouds were 
co-ordinating, it seemed, to accentuate my lachrymose 
spirits. 

And so ended my visit to Fowler Hall. 

Well, Pop, this is about all of my adventures in our 
nation’s Capital expect to say that a fellow named “Bob ’ 
took me around that afternoon to see his charming “Jen” 
and her equally alluring sister ; and so I rounded out 
about the pleasantest sojourn I have ever had anywhere. 

In looking over this letter I find that I have dwelt in 
great detail on many things that might just as well 
been deleted. On the other hand, I have overlooked 
a number of things that would have undoubtedly have 
been of more interest to the readers, such as an account 
of the government printing plant where a number of the 
deaf are employed in various capacities — one. Miss Jen- 
nie Jones, being a clerk ; the doings of the deaf in the 
city proper; the two Greek Fraternities at Gallaudet — I 
forget their names, but believe they were “Etta Peeca 
Pi,” and “Thatta Damma Li” respectively; and the 
OWL Sorority of the co-eds, and other things like that. 

Before bringing this letter to a close, there is one 
other thing I just simply must bring to the attention 
of the deaf in general and of the students and Gallaudet 
alumni in particular. It is this: 

I want to suggest that a popular subscription of $100,- 
000 (to which I will contribute the first $50,000 on the 
condition that the other $50,000 is raised within a year) 
be taken up from all the deaf of the United States, 
Canada, and Arkansas, and the proceeds used to erect 
a thirty-foot marble monument which is to be dedicated 
to that alumnus who has never at some time or other in 
his life succumbed to the urge to elevate his dear old 
alma mater to still greater heights of glory by composing 
for her, a masterpiece of rhyming literature which he 
fondly imagines to be a poem. He feels a redundancy 
of turgid emotions stirring about his “innards” some 
rainy day in spring, and, instead of taking a dose of 
castor oil to rid himself of this overpovv'ering sensation, 
he takes up a pencil and paper and seeks relief by com- 
mitting a heinous atrocity something like this: 

Uly dear old Buff, my dear old Blue, 

My dear old Alma Mater, 

I’m very, very fond of yon 
Which is as I should be oughter, 

O, Gallaudet! Dear Gallaudet! 

Nigh “P ” Street and Florida 

How shall I get? How shall I get — 

It worries me most horridly 

To your green campus again, dear love, 

To your green campus again? 

I’ll get there yet; I will, you bet; 

But how I shall get to you, to you 
Is. driving me cuckoo, cuckoo. 

My Gallaudet! My Gallaudet! 

He gazes long and fatuously at this superelegant child 
of his brain; reads it o’er and o’er; and then, instead 
of pitching it into the wastebasket, he drops it in the 
mail box. In due time it reaches the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Buff and Blue, The Silent Worker, The 
D.M.J., or the Iowa Hawkeye, where Scarvie, Porter, 
Hodgson or Anderson reads it and weeps, and then passes 
it along to the long-suffering Innocent-Bystanders — the 
readers — to give them another case of acute mental 
indigestion. 


At the base of this monument I should have inscribed 
the following epitaph : 

“To the memory of Gallaudet’s noblest son (or daugh- 
ter) who so loved his Alma Mater that as early as 
Matriculation Day he (orshey) made this resolve, ‘If 
I can’t write her a good poem, I won’t write her a b«m 
one,’ and stuck to it. Greater love hath no Gallaudet- 
ian ! Requiescat in Pace.” 

Well, Pop, I must close now, for this letter has assumed 
immense proportions, and I shall not impose upon your 
good nature longer. 

The rest of my trip to Kentucky, via Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Ca’liny, Northern Georgia and Alabama, 
and the two schools for the deaf at Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Danville, Ky., was a carefree and delightful one, 
with many humorous adventures experienced without 
mishap, except that I got arrested down in Knoxville tor 
calling a traffic cop a “monkey” when he bawled me 
out for crossing the street before he blew his whistle, 
(Pedestrians are treated the same as flivvers down there, 
only more so, and evolutionists worse.) 

Everybody at Danville was looking healthy and re- 
fined. 

Supt. Rogers, at Danville, and superintendress Poore, 
at Island Home send their regards to Supt. Pope. 

Messrs. McClure, Chandler, Marcosson, Grow, 
Martin. Reed, Beauchamp, et al, send their love to you 
and hope your bronchitis is better. So do I. Also, give 
my love to everybody up there that feels in the need of a 
little of my gratuitous affection. To those who don’t, 
give a kick in the seat of the pants. With best regards, 
1 am — indeed I am. 

Yours sincerely. 

Crutch. 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. — Pope 



Ralph Gerew, of Rochester, N. Y., taken while 
visiting at Alontreal, Ont., in July, 1926 
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The latest achievement in sculpture by 
John Clarke, deaf and dumb Indian 
sculptor of the Glacier National Park, 
Montana, is a chiseled reproduction ot 
his favorite puppy. He carved it out 
down on the mountainside. Clarke has 
a national reputation with his animal 
carvings. His ‘Bear in a Trap” now is 
on permanent exhibition in the Chicago 
Art Museum . — The Helena Independent. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE DEAF 
MEN GONE 

The last month of 1926 marked the 
passing of two deaf men who have left 
their impression upon the history of the 
deaf people of the country, — two men 
who were widely known and will be 
greatly missed. 

Robert P. McGregor died at Grove 
City, tlhio, December 21, at the age of 
seventy-eight. He graduated from Gal- 
laude; College with the cla:s of ’72 
He chose the teaching of the deaf as his 
profession. For one vear he was prin- 
cipal of the Colorado school for the 
Deal, anti for several tears he was 
principal trf the day school for the deaf 
at Cincinnati. For the rest of his life, 
up to his retirement a few years ago, 
he was a teacher in the Ohio School for 
the Deaf. He was the founder and first 
presitiem of the National Association of 
the Deaf, and took an active part in its 
work (luring the following years. For 
half a century he was an outstanding 
figure among the deaf people of the 
country. He was highly-endowed intel- 
lectually, and he had a genial nature 
with a strong sense of humor, which 
made hitn universally liked. One of his 
greatest gifts was his mastery of the 
sign-language, and in it he was a real 
orator who could sway deaf audiences 
at will. lie was also a forceful writer, 
and many an article from his pen, 
championing the cause and the rights of 
the (leaf appeared in various publica- 
tions. Many there are who regret 
that he is no more, and many a day will 
pass before the deaf people of the coun- 
trv have an abler, more fearless, more 
influential a champion than “Our Bob”. 

Charles Chester Codman died in 
Chicago, December 16, at the age of 
sixty-five. He graduated from the Illi- 
nois School for the. Deaf and attended 
Gallaudet College for about two years. 
While at the College, the writer had 
the pleasure and privilege of being 
Codman's room-mate for the better part 
of the year. He was a big-hearted, 
whole-souled fellow, full of energv and 
the jov of living. He was physicallv 
powerful and took an active part in 
college athletics. He was a baseball 
pitcher of unusual ability for those days, 
and many a game was won for the 


Buff and Blue with Codman on the 
mound and Ike Sawhill behind the bat. 
College football had not yet been es- 
tablished, otherwise he would certainly 
have starred in that great game. too. 
Codman's home was in Chicago, and he 
liverl and worked there all his life, 
save for a few yeais on a ranch in 
Montana and a short time in a tire fac- 
tory’ at Akron, Ohio. He was a foundei- 
and leading spirit of the ancient and 
honorable Pas-a-Pas Club of Chicago, 
and was an aggressive leader among 
the deaf population of that city. Like 
McGregor, Codman was a master of 
the sign-language, and no one could tel! 
a story with more dramatic force or 
declaim a famous poem with more grace 
and beauty than he. One who saw him 
declaim “Sheridan’s Ride” could never 
forget it. He attended many national 
Conventions of the deaf, and was al- 
ways a prominent figure. During the 
last years of his life he was employed in 
the Ford plant in Chicago, and his fore- 
man paid him the following tribute: 

“Outside of his own family, I will 
miss him most. He was so reliable, so 
responsible, that I could leave him in 
charge of the foreigners without any 
trouble. Now I do not know whom I 
can put in his place .” — The Companion 
(Minn.) 


JOHN CLARKE, DE.^F INDIAN 

WOOD CARVER, WINS RECOGNI- 
TION IN ART WORLD. 

In the days when the white man's west 
was yet in the making, Malcolm Clarke, 
a West Point student and classmate of 
General William T. Sherman, came to 
what is now Montana and for some years 
was connected with the American Fur 
Trading company, making his home with 
the Indians, 

History records his adoption by the 
P-lackfeet tribe, his marryitig into the na- 
tion and later his death at the bands ■>! 
this same people while engaged in cattle 
raising in the Prickly Pear Canyon near 
Helena, and there were children left who 
like their father were to serve in the great 
scheme of Montana's making. 

There was Helen, the elder daughter, 
v.ho was to win high educational honor-, 
having served as the first superintendent 
of schools in what is now Lewis and 
Clark county after Montana became a 
territory; there was Isabel, who is now 
Mrs. Thomas Dawson of Glacier park; 
there was Horace, who was shot and left 
for dead at the time of his father’s mur- 
der and there was a younger brother, 
Nathan. 

Horace Clarke recovered from his 
\sound and when he had grown to man- 
hood married Margaret, daughter of 
Chief Stands Alone, and to them at High- 


wood, not far distant from the city of 
Great Falls in the year 1882, a son was 
born who was deaf and dumb and who 
was christened John. 

John was sent to school for a time at 
Boulder, Mont., Devils Lake, N. D., and 
at Milwaukee, Wis. It was at the time 
when he was attending school at Mil- 
waukee and while he was 18 years of age 
that he fin/t learned to express his idea.! 
in the form of wood carvings. It may be 
that his working in a furniture store at 
this time suggested to him this form ot 
expression. Before coming back to his 
people he had so impressed the people of 
Milwaukee with his ability that he was 
asked to carve church altars in that city. 

Then he returned to the land of the 
Blackfeet and day by day tried to carve 
out of wood the things he knew and felt 
but coidd not tell, nor could he hear others 
tell of them. 

Perhaps he might have given up the 
struggle had not destiny decreed that a 
white girl should love him, should become 
his wife and appreciate his ability. Best 
of all she was able to hear and to under- 
stand the call of the mountains and she 
sensed the story hidden there which only 
those who live near to the heart of nature 
can gather from that channel wherein 
flows a stream of spiritual things whose 
interpretation, through the various medi- 
ums of expression, is called art. 

Quickly she mastered the sign language 
and shoulder to shoidder they began the 
long, loiig fight which w'as to make tbs 
Blackfeet sculptor famous. No trip into 
t’ne mountains or over forest clad ridges 
was too full of danger and hardship for 
this wife to undertake, providing there 
was inspiration for her husband at the 
end of the trail. Then, too, there was 
the winter's meat of elk and deer to be 
gathered in. There were robes to be 
made from the hides of bear and there 
were the autumn colors which Clarke 
sought to capture with his brush and car- 
ry to the little studio located at Glacier 
Park, that he might work through the long 
winter under the infliietice of their cheer- 
ing beauty. 

Sunirricr tourists sought out the little 
studio and Clarke sold his carvings for a 
few dollars, not realizing their value. 
His first exhibition was held at Helena in 
1916. Among the pieces exhibited was a 
bison bull and cow, which was purchased 
by Dr. Child. Mary C. Wheeler, who 
was superintendent of the art exhibit 
conferred with Dr. Child and sent the 
pieces to New York city, where they com- 
manded the attention and admiration of 
W. Frank Purdy, -who now is associated 
with the American school of sculptoring 
in New’ York. Since that time Mr. Purdy 
has been a constant friend and advisor of 
Clarke. 

The late President Harding owned an 
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eagle holding an American flag which 
was carved by Clarke and John D. Rocke- 
feller purchased four of his carvings in 
1924. In 1918 Clarke won a gold medal 
at the Ameriaan Art Galleries. 

At present his work is being shown i.n 
the Biltmore salon at Los Angeles, the 
Print rooms at Los Angeles, the Chicago 
Art Institute, and the Little Galleries at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Each year Clarke has eagerly looked 
forward to a visit that was an annual 
occurence until last year, when ill health 
made it impossible for Charles M. Russell 
to call at the studio. Every summer Rus- 
sell would call and his coming gave the 
deaf Indian new vision, for there was 
always friendly, helpful criticisms. And 
always courage was born anew in his 
heart for Russell never ov’erlooked good 
points nor forgot to mention them, and 
somewhere in the mourning throng at the 
Russell burial was the Blackfeet sculptor 
and his wife. 

The time came when the moving pic- 
ture camera sought out the little studio 
and now" hundreds who have not visited 
Glacier Park may catch a glimpse of this 
genius w'ho has given so much to the 
world. 

He has been denied the ability to speak 
or hear, yet he has felt the call of the 
wild and with his skilled hands he has 
modeled from ordinary wood its spirit 
into forms of wild life which are now 
being gathered into treasured collections 
by those who can afford to pay for the 
work which is now so steadily mounting 
in value. — Great Falls-, Montana, Tribune. 


DEATH OF ABBE LA FONTA 

It is with pain that we announce the 
death, at the age of 49 years, of the Abbe 
La Fonta, the first deaf-mute priest to 
be ordained in the Catholic Church. 

All the deaf, regardless of denomina- 
tiosi, learned with real interest of the 
success ot this exceptional deaf man 
who passed with success the difticuit 
examination which the Church demands 
to obtain the favor to serve Christ under 
the surpJice; the stole and the chasuble. 
From this point of view, the Abbe La 
Fonta surpassed the deaf Episcopal 
priests of the United States. 

Many times the Abbe La Fonta said 
mass for different religious festivals and 
occasions of the deaf, among them at 
Paris (centenary of the Abbe Sicard) 
Bordeaux, Rodez, Montpelier, etc. 
Educated by the pure oral method, he 
applied himself to learn the signs, to be 
able to give sermons in signs to these 
deaf-mute having been of his eonsola- 
tion and instruction. 

But alas, he was obliged often to e.x- 
cuse himself; a cruel malady laid him 
low, aggravated, perhaps by the severe 
austeriiies of the Oder of the Lazarists to 
which he belonged. His death took 
place on the 20th of February. It was 
a great loss for the cause of the deaf 
and a great mourning falls upon our 
silent class. — Henrie Gaillard in La Gaz- 
ette des Snurds-Muets. 


IMPOSTOR GETS YEAR IN PEN 

Judge McLaughlin yesterday sent Char- 
les H. Taylor, 24 years old, Hallstead, 
Pa., who pleaded guilty to obtaining 
mon^ — ' — ^alse pretenses by posing a' 


a deaf-mute, to the penitentiay for a 1 
year. | 

The man was caught Sunday after he 
had leaped from a window of a down- 
town hotel to the roof of an adjoining 
building. A book, which he thew out cf 
the window before leaping, revealed the i 
scheme he had been working in Buffalo 
and many other cities of the country. It 
contained an alleged stolen membership 
card in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Chicago, issued 
in the name of Charles R. Sabin. — Buffalo 
Courier. 


The Rev. Warren M. Smaltz utilized a 
large part of his vacation in painting and 
repairing of the Parish House of AH 
Soul's Church for the Deaf. Perhaps 
there are few people who would call this 
a vacation, or at all restful, Imt to the 
loving Pastor the repair and improve- j 
ment of the sheep-fold is a joy and a 1 
delight. — The Silent A' e’les Letter. | 


On July 10th the school for the deaf ; 
at Woluwe, Belgium, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion with a great festival. A retre.nt 
for former pupils was held at the > 
school from .August 13th to ISth. — Cat ho- ! 
lie Deaj-Mute. 


A 

SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

or THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De I.uxe style, $ 1.50. 

Address ; 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

150 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cbe British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKI.ANI) 

LEADING ORGAN OF FIIE DEAF 
OF rilE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (pre- I 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty I 
months’ subscription. | 

Send a picture postcard for specimen : 
copy. 

CDe Brttfsb Deaf times, 

26 , Victoria Park Road E., Cantoo 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 
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I > The following corporations | 
I ^ are outstandingly the greatest 
I J in varied industries in point 
I : of rendering public service or 
I i manufacturing essential sta- 
I , pies. They have shown con- 
I ; sistent and remarkable growth 
I i in expansion. 

I j Information gladly furnish- 
j ; ed on their records of earn- 
I I ings. 

Zl r •/» -aa'ii 


= ; Pacific Mills 

I ■ 5 Fz% due 1931 95 

I j Chile Copper Co. 

I ‘ 5 % due 19^6 96-34 

I Solvay-.Anierican liiv. Corp. 

I 5 % due 1942 99 J 4 

I General Motors Acceptance 
I Corp. 

I 6 % due 1937 100 

I Associated Gas & Electric Co. 

I 5 ) 4 % due 1977 95-^4 

I Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
I 5 % due 1977 100 


I (Prices subject to changes) 

I Bonds in $5oo and $1000 

I denominations. 

I SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

I Investment Bonds 

I ); 18 West 107th Street, 

I New York City 

— w 
s '*1^ 

I ^ Correspondent of 

I IlEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
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I H' 7 ten You 
I Turn Me A way 

I with the promise that 

I you will insure next 

i A’eek, next month or next 

I year, do you ever reflect 

I how very uncertain it is 

I whether I can do you any 

I good then? \ 

I May it not be too late? 

I And how do you know 

I if you can pass? 

I I invite you to consider 

I my proposition. No extra | 

I cost for deafness. No | 

I charge for physical ex- | 

I amination. Rates are low. | 

I IVIARCUS L. KENNER 1 

= 3 

I Eastern Special Agent | 

I New England Mutual Life | 
I Insurance Co. I 

I 200 West 1 1 1th Street, | 
I New York. I 

I I 

I Your policy | 

I is your protection — I 

I Your agent, your friend I 

z i 
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TOOLS WHICH QUALIFY STUDENTS 
"—AS FUTURE SKILLED MECHANICS 



Train your Students on 
standard woodworking tools. 
These tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


Fay & Egan Manual Train- 
ing Equipment is used by all 
the leading Colleges and 
schools in the country. 


No. 5 o 6 Electric Ball Bearing 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF WHICH HAVE 
INSTALLED FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Fultr.n, Missouri. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Talladega, Alabama. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs. Colorado. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

lacksonville, Illinois. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Flint. Michigan. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersev. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DE.A.F 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE pE.\F / 

Newport News. Virginia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Staunton, Virginia. 


No. 5 o Electric Ball Bearing 
Band Saw 


No. 5 o 9 Electric Ball Bearing 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


No. 5 oo Electric Ball Bearing 
Variety Saw 


No. 490 Electric Ball Bearing 
Single Cylinder Surfacer 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
Tj'pt D — Alternating Current 
Totally enclosed ‘variable speed A. 
C. motor headstock and nevi hutlt~ 
in control 


K 

I 


J. A. Fay 

2800-2900 
Roberston Ave., 


& Egan 

Established 1830 


Company 

Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 



Lest You 


F or^et 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing the Deaf for thirty-nine years. It 
has always improved and will continue to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
itself ; there is nothing like it in the world 
and its equipment is unequalled. To 
keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2 . 50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


The Silent Worker Subscription Ofifer 


Silent 

Worker 

Both 

-1 

Saved • 

The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . 

$ .50 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$ .50 

The Alabama Messenger (TFalladega, Alabama) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 

1 The American Annals of the Deaf (Washington, D. C.) 

2.00 

2.00 

3-50 

•50 1 

1 The American Boy 

2.00 

2.00 

3.60 

.40 1 

f The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 1 

jj The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

•50 

2,00 

2.00 

•50 1 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

•75 

2.00 

2.25 

•50 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

1 .00 

2.00 

2,25 

•75 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

• 50 

1 The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 , 

1 The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 1 

1 The Register (Rome, New York) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

1 The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

•75 

2.00 

2.25 

•50 1 

1 The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

1. 00 

2.00 

2.00 

1. 00 1 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.25 

•75 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. O. S. D 

3-00 

2.00 

4-50 

•50 

The Washington (Vancouver, Washington) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 

1 The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 

1. 00 

2.00 

2.25 

•75 1 


1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1. 00 1 

1 We And Our History 

I .to 

2.00 

2.80 

1. 00 1 

1 We And Our Work 

1. 15 

2.00 

3.00 

1-15 1 

Life Membership in the N. A. D 

10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

■50 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.50 

•50 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

•50 

1 Winston Simplified Dictionary 

1.20 

2.00 

2.70 


1 

of credit are shown.) 

1 " 
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Buff ant Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 


Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contri- 
buted by students and Alumni. The Athletics. 
Alumni and Local departments and the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity notes are of great interest to 
those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1 ,50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 








^HEN I gTlOW OLD 

TsJhen^ I grow old 

Qod grants that every child 
IsJill feel the youthful texture of my soul, 

(^nd Ivill not turn^ away fronts me^ 
cAs from a shades or shrunken vine^, 

^hen^ I grow old. 

luJhen I grow old 

Qod grant-^ that I may have some tasli 
luJhich mt4Sh^ be done or some one fare the worse, 
^hah^ in^ some comer of the earth 
Some.' one will need my hand, 

^hen^ I grotv old. 

^Selected 
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